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CHAPTER  I. 

To-morrow  cannot  make  or  mar 
To-day,  whate'er  the  day  be  ; 
Nor  can  the  men  which  now  we  are 
Foresee  the  men  we  may  be. 

Lord  Lytton. 

A  SUBDUED,  but  shrill  shriek — a  reproach- 
ful '  h-u-s-h  !' — and  a  defiant  retort. 

'  A  earwig,  Agnes,  up  my  sleeve.  Ugh, 
the  brute  !  The  dahlias  are  full  of  them.' 
Another  '  Ugh  !'  then  a  reflection.  '  I 
don't  know  which  I  hate  the  most,  earwigs 
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or  dahlias,'  broke  through  a  solemn 
silence. 

The  speaker  was  Celia,  the  hour  was 
eight  o'clock, — or  thereabouts, — on  a  fine 
morning  in  late  September,  the  scene  was 
Dorfold  church  that  was  in  trim — and  still 
trimming — for  the  harvest  festival  which 
Avas  to  be  held  upon  that  very  day. 

Mr.  Wyndham  confided  the  decoration  of 
his  church  to  the  tutored  hands  and  ex- 
perienced heads  of  the  Trevors.  They 
knew  his  tastes,  and  they  knew,  as  well  as 
he  knew  himself,  every  inch  of  the  interior 
of  the  little  edifice  ;  they  knew  the  im- 
possibilities of  the  pulpit,  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  font,  the  angles  of  the  win- 
dows, those  nail-holes  in  the  choir  screen 
which  had  to  do  duty  year  after  year ;  they 
knew  the  weary  length  of  the  pillar  wreath- 
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ing,  they  knew  the  glorious  effect  of  the 
flowers  and  virginian  creeper  which  they 
had  risen  with  the  lark  first  to  pick  and 
then  to  arrange  amongst  the  yellow  corn. 

This  autumn  there  was  a  momentous 
reason  why  the  little  church  should  be  in 
brave  attire,  a  special  reason  why  it  should 
be  decked  in  thanksgiving  apparel.  Not 
only  for  the  splendid  ingathering  of  a  rich 
harvest  had  Dorfold  cause  for  oTatitude, 
but  she  was  triumphant  at  the  honour  of 
a  son.  For  an  illustrious  son  of  hers  had 
but  just  returned  to  his  native  place  ;  he 
had  returned  in  poor  aspect ;  he  was  worn, 
thin,  and  haggard ;  a  sabre-cut,  newly 
healed,  scarred  his  cheek  and  forehead ;  his 
right  arm  hung,  useless,  in  a  sling.  He  had 
paid  for  his  honours  ;  they  had  been  hard- 
ly  won.     That    small    possession   pinned 
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upon  the  breast  of  his  tunic  had  cost  him 
dearly  ;  but  then  it  was  a  priceless  posses- 
sion, with  which  no  man  Avould  part  in 
exchange  for  the  riches  of  the  world  or 
the  glory  of  them. 

In  a  shabby,  dented  case  the  tunic  lay. 
A  score  of  times  a  day  the  rector  made 
his  way  to  the  side  of  the  treasure.  He 
would  lift  the  lid  and  stare,  half-incredu- 
lous, at  the  plain  cross  engraven  with  the 
words  For  Valour^  and  mutter,  with  tremu- 
lous lips,  his  Te  Deum.  What  had  he  done 
to  deserve  such  happiness  as  had  befallen 
him  ?  His  son,  over  whom  he  had  grieved 
more  often  than  he  had  rejoiced;  his  son, 
whose  life,  hitherto,  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  failure,  had  added  an  unquenchable 
lustre  to  the  honour  of  his  house. 

Arthur  Wyndham,  over  whose  youthful 
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escapades  miicli  groaning  had  been  liber- 
ally bestowed  by  cousins,  uncles,  aunts, 
and  such  sympathising  relatives  as  felt 
that  they  had  a  right  to  speak  unreserved- 
ly to  the  young  man's  father,  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  profession.  He 
had  excelled  his  brave  comrades  in  bravery. 
Heading  a  forlorn  hope,  he  had  marshalled 
a  little  force  ao^ainst  overwhelmino;  num- 
bers  of  an  advancing  and  victorious  enemy, 
and  by  skill,  as  much  as  the  Britisher's 
stubborn  refusal  to  know  when  he  was 
beaten,  had  conquered  fate,  returning  to 
his  country,  wounded  and  worn,  but  full 
of  honours.  Major  Wyndham,  V.C.,  of 
whom  all  the  world  spoke  in  eulogy. 

'  It  was  luck,'  the  hero  protested,  '  mere 
luck.  Any  man,  in  like  circumstances, 
who  got  the  chance,   would  have   done  as 
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he  did.  His  luck  had  changed,  that  was 
all.' 

It  was  all  very  well  to  say  so,  but  who 
would  believe  it?  Not  his  father,  who 
was  impatient  of  such  explanations. 

Dorfold  was  very  proud  of  itself.  The 
rector  had  gone  from  house  to  house  and 
told  his  story.  He  had  a  sheaf  of  news- 
paper cuttings  in  his  pocket;  but  the 
reading  of  them  was  a  farce,  he  knew  the 
paragraphs  by  heart,  and  spouted  them  to 
rich  and  poor.  His  enthusiasm  was  in- 
fectious— hero-worship  is  an  imj)lanted 
creed  in  human  hearts  which  blossoms  on 
little  cultivation — not  the  village  alone, 
but  the  whole  country-side  became  tinged 
with  joy  and  pride,  and  on  Major  Wynd- 
ham's  arrival  gave  him  a  greeting  worthy 
of  their  sentiments. 
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Men  had  clamoured  for  the    favour  of 
drawing  the   carriage  which   fetched  him 
from  the  station, — the  drive  thence  to  the 
rectory  had  been   one  wild  ovation.     The 
church  bells  had  clanged,  the  Dorfold  fife 
and  drum  band  had  deafened  the  air  with 
'  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,'  flags 
had  streamed  from  the  houses,  arches  had 
spanned   the  road.      Cheering  had  never 
ceased,  flowers    had  been  scattered  uj^on 
the  dust.  There  had  been  flowery  speeches, 
hard  shaking  of  hands,  hearty  words — and 
broken  words — such  as  must  have  grati- 
fied, as  they  obviously  agitated,  the  weary 
invalided  soldier,  who 

'  Had  only  done,'  as  he  again  j)rotested, 
'  what  every  other  man,  who  got  the 
chance,  would  do.' 

Major       Wyndham's       newly-acquired 
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strength  was  not  mnch  to  boast  about,  his 
welcome  had  been  a  little  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic,  and  too  great  a  strain  for  it. 
When  he  reached  home  he  collapsed,  and 
for  some  days  Avas  invisible  to  the  disap- 
pointed world. 

However,  Major  Wyndham  was  better, 
and  was  to  attend  divine  service  that  day. 
The  rector  had  told  the  clerk,  '  that  Mr. 
Arthur  wished  to  be  at  the  thanksgiving- 
service,'  and  the  clerk  had  spread  the 
news.  Every  sight-seeing  soul  in  Dorford 
intended  to  do  as  their  hero  did,  and  the 
womenkind  had  a  new  reason  for  eulo- 
gising him :  he  was  coming  to  church. 

Soldiers  are  seldom  scoffers,  they  serve 
under  discipline,  and  live  beneath  author- 
ity. It  is  the  bumptious  civilian  who 
acknowledges  no   supreme   authority,  who 
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cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  Being 
more  perfect  than  himself.  Avho  feels 
competent  to  personally  direct  the  uni- 
verse, and  has  no  need  of  a  commander-in- 
chief. 

So  it  happened  that  a  trio  of  hero- 
worshippers  had  laboured  all  through  the 
preceding  day,  and  were  labouring  now 
to  do  the  occasion  justice  with  the  flowers, 
fruit,  and  corn  for  which  it  was  natural  to 
thanksgive, — when  the  owners  were  re- 
minded to  be  grateful. 

Celia,  in  spite  of  earmgs,  thereby  show- 
ing an  intense  earnestness  of  purpose, 
went  on  fixing  the  gorgeous  crimson 
dahlias  amongst  the  barley  that  wreathed 
the  choir  stalls,  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  her  eyes  uj^on  her  work,  her  stained 
and  tired  fin<2:ers  flutterins:  the  corn. 
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The  sun  streamed  through  the  east 
window  upon  the  chancel  steps  where 
Agnes  was  seated,  the  rays  of  coloured 
light  fell  on  her  white  figure,  upon  the 
heaps  of  flowers  and  plumy  ferns,  upon 
the  trails  of  fiery  Virginian  creeper,  upon 
the  rosy  apples,  upon  the  sheaves  of  ripe 
corn,  upon  the  pumpkins  and  tomatoes, 
upon  the  grapes  and  peaches  surrounding 
her.  No  doubt  she  felt  a  little  dismayed 
at  the  toil  that  she  foresaw  in  these  in- 
gredients about  her,  they  were  all  waiting, 
in  confused  profusion,  for  arrangement. 
She  rested  a  cross  of  scarlet  geranium,  to 
which  she  was  putting  the  last  touches, 
upon  her  knee  and  sighed. 

Celia  was  within  earshot,  she  allowed 
little  to  pass  observation  and  comment. 
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'  What's  the  matter,  Aggie  ?  You  sighed. 
Are  you  tired?' 

'  Did  1  sigh  ?  It's  only  a  habit.  I'm 
not  tired.' 

'  It  isn't  a  very  nice  habit  then.  I 
expect  you  are  hungry.     I  am  famished.' 

'  I'm  not  hungry.' 

'  I  don't  believe  you're  so  hungry  as  you 
used  to  be.  Mrs.  Toby  says,  "  If  you  was 
to  keep  a  sugar-plum  shop.  Miss  Celia, 
you  wouldn't  care  for  eating  sugar-plums. 
It's  the  way  of  the  world,"  she  says,  "  them 
as  has  don't  care."  It  seems  a  great  pity, 
doesn't  it?' 

Agnes  never  cared  at  all  for  discussing 
'the  ways  of  the  world,'  but  she  was 
interested  in  Mrs.  Toby,  because  she  knew 
her,  so  she  answered. 
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'  A  very  great  pity,'  genially. 

'  You,  Aggie,  have  got  everything.  Lots 
of  everything,  but  I  don't  think  you  care!' 

Elsie  could  not  be  induced  to  discuss 
Agnes,  Caroline  was  now  so  extremely 
busy  that  she  could  find  little  time  to 
talk,  therefore  Celia,  Avho  had  an  inquiring 
mind,  was  constrained  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head for  such  information  as  she 
coveted.  Agnes  did  not  speak,  so  the  little 
girl  tried  again. 

'  How  long  will  Mr.  Hacket  stay  at 
Leeds  ?' 

The  inquirer  lowered  her  voice,  not  by 
reason  of  reverence,  but  because  she  did 
not  wish  Elsie,  who  was  standing  by  the 
lectern,  to  overhear  her  remarks. 

'  He  is  coming  home  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.' 
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Precautia  came  a  step  nearer  Agnes,  she 
twiddled  a  top-heavy  dahlia  nervously  in 
her  fingers. 

'  Are  you  sorry,  Aggie?'  she  whispered. 

'  Sorry  for  what  ?' 

'  For  that.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  "  that  "  means.' 

'  That  means  Mortimer.  Are  you  sorry 
that  he  is  away  ?' 

'  You  talk  too  much,  Precautia.' 

'  I  don't  say  half  so  much  as  I  think, 
really  and  truly  I  don't.  Did  you  sigh 
because  he  is  away,  or  did  you  sigh  for 
nothing  T 


'  For  nothing.' 


'  Sighing  for  nothing — and  sighing  for 
something,'  repeated  Precautia,  thought- 
fully. '  Sarah  Wise  sighs  for  something, 
her   husband   beats   her    every    Saturday 
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night  and  always  on  Bank  Holidays.  She 
tells  Caroline  about  it  when  she  fetches 
the  washing ;  it's  very  interesting  to  hear 
her  talk.  She's  pretty  old  and  ugly,  and 
yet,  Aggie,  you  look  like  her  sometimes  : 
your  eyes  sort  of  don't  care,  like  hers.' 

Agnes'  sense  of  humour  had  never  been 
keen  enough  to  be  a  comfort  to  her.  Late- 
ly it  had  blunted,  no  one  but  the  servants 
laughed  at  the  Oaks,  she  was  not  the  kind 
of  person  who  can  laugh  alone,  at  home 
she  had  laughed  with  the  rest,  she  was 
chorus  not  prelude  to  merriment;  she  had 
lost  the  habit  of  making  merry,  such  a 
habit  once  lost  is  not  easy  to  regain. 
Though  she  had  been  compared  to  Sarah 
Wise,  she  had  not  smiled — to  Sarah  Wise, 
the  village  washerwoman,  whose  domestic 
trials  had  been  Dorfold  property — invalu- 
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able  property  to  the  gossips  there — for  the 
last  score  of  years.  So  Celia  thought  that 
Mrs.  Hacket  had  grown  such  another 
dismal  Jimmy,  such  another  matron  of 
skin  and  grief  as  this  patient  Sarah, — it 
was  ludicrous,  but  Agnes  forgot  to  smile. 

'  You  have  worried  the  head  off  that 
dahlia,  Precautia.  I  don't  think  I  would 
talk  quite  so  much — here.' 

Celia  kicked  the  useless  flower  aside 
and  stooping  down  picked  up  a  fresh  one. 

'  Don't  care  came  to  a  bad  end,'  she 
murmured,  returning  to  her  work.  '  But 
Mrs.  Wise's  end  couldn't  be  badder  than 
the  beo-innino;  and  middle.' 

'  Hush; 

Through  the  west  door  of  the  church, 
which  stood  open,  the  fresh,  vigorous, 
autumnal  air   blew^  in.     The    churchyard 
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was  brilliant  with  sunshine,  the  sun  turned 
the  tombstones  white,  searched  down  deep 
into  the  blue-green  foliage  of  the  whisper- 
ing yews,  threw  sharp  shadows  across  the 
grass  which  was  drenched  and  grey  with 
the  morning  dew.  Ivy  covered  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  climbing  in  fine,  close 
shoots  up  the  tower  and  hanging  in  heavy 
but  trim  festoons  from  the  j^orch.  On  the 
battlements  the  jackdaws  sat,  cawing  sage- 
ly to  one  another  and  looking  at  the  view. 
To  Major  Wyndham,  whose  window 
commanded  a  prospect  of  church  and 
churchyard,  the  outlook,  partly  from  its 
freshness,  partly  from  association,  was  in- 
teresting. He  opened  his  casement,  and, 
leaning  out,  told  himself  that  England  and 
home  were  good  enough  for  him,  tem- 
perate sunshine  was  such  as  suited  him. 
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The  rectory  household  did  not  thorough- 
ly appreciate  the  gentleman's  Eastern  habit 
of  early  rising ;  he  caught  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  he  presently  descended ; 
breakfast  was  not  ready,  everything  was 
at  sixes  and  sevens ;  the  housemaid,  Avhom 
he  had  known  from  his  boyhood,  told  him 
how  glad  '  she  was  to  see  him  so  much 
better,'  and  advised  him  to  'just  take  a 
breath  of  air  for  the  good  of  his  health.' 

The  sunshine  seconded  her  suggestion, 
he  went  out.  After  he  had  been  to  the 
stables,  he  went  down  to  the  Hower-garden 
and  on  through  the  shrubbery  to  the 
churchyard.  The  churchyard  had  changed 
a  good  deal,  there  were  many  fresh  tomb- 
stones since  his  day.  What  a  world  it  was 
for  hurrying  on  and  waiting  for  no  man ; 
he  read  the  inscriptions  as  he  walked  past 
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these  new  graves,  recollecting  the  people 
whose  names  he  read — yes,  he  knew  them 
all.  Well,  he  had  had  a  narrow  shave  of  pos- 
sessing atombstone  himself,  in  lieu  of  which 
he  had  his  V.C.,his  promotion,  his  congra- 
tulations, and  his  life.  Goodly  possessions 
all  of  them,  of  which  to  make  the  most. 

Before  the  church  he  halted,  looking 
up  at  the  grey  stone  tower  overhead,  and 
thinking  of  a  morning  long  ago.  It  had 
been  a  morning  of  triumph  and  of  pain, 
on  which  he  had  risked  his  neck  for  the 
sake  of  a  couple  of  eggs  in  an  owl's  nest 
in  the  belfry.  He  had  swarmed  up  a 
creaking  ladder,  he  had  wriggled  along 
rotten  rafters,  he  had  grasped  his  prize, 
he  had  safely  returned  to  terra-firma, 
proud,  elate, — and  he  had  been  sharply 
punished  for  his  pains. 
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For  this  latter-day  acliievement  of  his 
no  one  had  put  him,  supperless,  to  bed. 
Yet  he  had  been  reckless,  daring,  fool- 
hardy enough.  Fate  was  capricious ;  the 
spirit  which  had  led  the  boy  into  disgrace 
won  the  man  his  laurels.  Major  Wynd- 
ham  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  very  much 
of  himself,  but  all  men  spoke  well  of  him, 
and  that  was  pleasant.  His  '  luck '  had 
brought  his  people  pleasure,  too,  and  that 
again  was  well. 

Whistling  the  air — a  tune  which  had 
haunted  him  both  in  public  and  in  private 
for  some  time — '  See,  the  conquering  hero 
comes,'  he  lowered  his  eyes  and  looked 
into  the  church.  His  associations  with 
this  spot  were  not  sweet.  There  had  been 
those  long  scholarly  sermons  from  his 
father  which  he  had  not  understood,  nor 
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tried  to  understand;  during  these  dis- 
courses he  had  beguiled  the  time  by  mak- 
ing architectural  designs  with  prayer-books 
and  hymn-books,  regardless  of  stout  pinches 
and  savage  tweaks  of  hair  from  the  hand 
of  his  sister,  regardless  of  reproachful 
glances  from  a  puritanical  little  neighbour 
in  the  adjoining  pew. 

Reminiscences  of  this  sort,  coupled  with 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  were  the  chief 
associations  he  retained  of  the  village 
church.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  changes 
were  to  be  made,  there  were  no  more 
tweakings,  pinchings,  and  rebukes  in  store 
for  him. 

Close  before  him  a  font  of  moss  and 
flowers  stood.  The  nave  beyond  was  dusk 
with  shadows,  but  a  flood  of  sunlight  fell 
on  the  chancel,  on  the  fruit  and  flowers, 
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on  the  corn  and  twining  creepers.  A  girl, 
in  a  white  dress,  witli  the  tinted  sunbeams 
falling  full  on  her,  was  handing  up  a  sheaf 
of  barley  to  a  child  who  was  mounted  on 
a  ladder  before  the  reredos.  The  corn 
was  heavy,  the  girl  was  thin  and  fragile, 
he  was  glad  when  she  was  eased  of  the 
weight  and  the  sheaf  stacked  upon  its 
niche. 

These  were  Trevor  girls,  of  course, — 
which  was  which  ?  A  third  sister  was 
wreathing  the  uncompromising  brass  eagle 
with  flowers,  and  she,  lifting  her  eyes 
at  this  moment,  caught  sight  of  Arthur 
Wyndham. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  impression  his 
appearance  made  upon  her.  He  was  new 
to  his  honours,  a  detrimental  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  ilutterings  when   he   approaches 
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a  dovecote,  but  this  girl  fluttered  and  red- 
dened, and  then,  dropping  her  flowers  on 
the  ground,  came  down  the  aisle  to  meet 
him,  Avearing  the  sort  of  '  proud-to-know- 
you-sir '  air  which  must  be  familiar  and, 
withal,  extremely  soothing  to  the  vanity 
of  the  great  people  in  the  world. 

This  old  friend  of  his — whom  ever  she 
might  be — had  grown  up  unusually  good- 
looking.  He  took  her  outstretched  hand 
in  his. 

'  You  have  grown  out  of  all  knowledge,' 
he  said, — she  had  indeed. 

This  must  be  the  Trevor  child,  the 
meek,  good  child  whom  he  had  fagged 
and  teased  a  dozen  years  ago.  What 
changes  had  taken  place,  changes  for  the 
better,  not  all  tombstone  changes  as  he 
had  had  half  a  mind  to  think  just  now. 
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'  We  liave  all  of  us  grown,'  she  answered. 

Her  voice  sliook,  she  was  visibly  agi- 
tated, the  sight  of  the  sling  and  the  sabre- 
cut  awed  her.  It  seemed  extraordinary 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  greet  this 
hero  as  she  might  have  greeted  anybody. 
Nothing  more  appreciative  than  a  hand- 
shake and  a  remark  about  '  havino; 
grown.* 

She  made  a  violent  effort  to  say  some- 
thing appropriate. 

'Are  you  better?'  she  asked.  '  It  was 
dreadful  to  be  so  hurt.  But  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  be  wounded  like  that,  for  that  f 

He  made  a  wry  face,  as  though  wounds 
and  speeches  were  alike  distasteful  to  him, 
and  she  ventured  timidly, 

'  How  early  you  are !  you  must  be 
better.' 
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'  I'm  all  right,  thanks.' 


'  You  used,'  relapsing  into  familiarity, 
'  to  be  very  lazy  in  the  morning.' 

'  I  used  to  do  all  sorts  of  wicked  things.' 
He  was  relieved  to  find  that  she  had  fore- 
gone heroics.  '  Didn't  I  once  break  your 
dolls,  and  pull  your  hair,  and  bully  you?' 

'  Yes,  you  certainly  did.' 

'  You  were  such  a  good,  unaggressive 
little  girl,  I  wonder  I  had  the  heart  to  do 
it ;  but  then  a  boy  has  no  heart,  he's 
innately  cruel.' 

She  was  more  than  pretty,  she  was 
beautiful,  and  as  natural  as  a  flower ;  but 
why  she  elected  to  laugh  at  this  speech, 
why  she  blushed  again,  and  why  those 
lovely  blue  eyes,  which  had  been  so  deep 
and  serious,  should  suddenly  sparkle  with 
keen  amusement,  he  could  not  tell — but  he 
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laughed  too  ;  lie  could  not  help  it.  Elsie 
lauoiied  because  she  had  been  called 
'  good '  and  'unaggressive.'  She  recollected 
occasions  when  she  had  scratched  and 
thumped  and  even  bitten  this  bronzed 
soldier,  who  had  been  an  excruciating 
tease. 

Of  course,  if  a  V.C.  descended  from  his 
pedestal  and  condescended  to  chaff,  she 
fell  in  with  his  humour  and  enjoyed  his 
joke. 

'  I  was  about  as  good  as  you  were,'  she 
returned,  forgetting  reverence. 

'  You  were  a  prim,  strait-laced  little 
lady ;  you  used  to  run  away  and  hide 
when  I  paid  a  visit  to  Hillsden.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  didn't ;  you  are  thinking  of 
Agnes.' 

'  I  thouo^ht  you  were  Ao:nes.' 
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'  I'm  not  Agnes,' — lie  fancied  there  was 
a  self-congratulationary-note  in  the  state- 
ment. '  Agnes  and  Celia  are,' — pointing 
to  those  busy  figures, — '  there.  /  am 
Elspeth' 

So  that  thin  girl  in  white  was  Ag- 
nes. Arthur  would  like  to  see  her  too. 
Had  all  his  old  friends  grown  up  so 
fair  and  so  kind  as  his  companion 
here  ? 

'  The  church  is  charming,'  he  said, 
'  you  have  done  it  beautifully ;  but  there 
is  more  to  do  yet,  I  see.  Shall  I  come 
and  help  ?  My  left  hand  is  getting  pretty 
useful — don't  look  dubious — it  can  fetch 
and  carry.' 

'  But  you  can't ;  you'll  get  too  tired.' 

'  Shall  I  come  and  look  on  ?' 

She  still  looked  dubious. 
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'  I  won't  talk,  I  will  liel]3.' 

'  Then  come,'  and  she  led  the  way  into 
the  church. 

But  Major  Wyndham  was  not  quite  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  talked  a  little  ;  he 
hardly  worked  at  all.  His  exciting  pres- 
ence demoralised  Precautia,  who  stood 
idle,  staring  at  him.  Elsie  was  not  much 
better ;  the  flowers  were  withering  at  her 
feet ;  the  hero  was  addressing  his  lowered 
tones  to  her.  But  Agnes  worked.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  the  beauty  of  the  decora- 
tions would  have  been  found  wanting. 
The  renegades  forgot  her.  Major  Wynd- 
ham, finding  small  enthusiasm  in  her  soft 
eyes,  no  palpitating  welcome  in  the  hand 
which  she  laid  in  his,  thought,  '  surely 
she  is  phlegmatic  and  dull.'  People  who 
are  uninterested  in  one  show  small  intelli- 
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gence.  Elspeth's  greeting  liad  been  very 
different ;  expectations  grow,  like  all  ill 
weeds,  apace. 

Agnes,  in  an  impassive,  automaton  way, 
went  on  Avitli  her  work ;  every  now  and 
then  she  scrutinised  Major  Wyndham  with 
a  wondering  and  yet  indifferent  look,  with 
the  '  don't  care '  air  about  which  Celia  was 
censorious. 

He  did  not  know  wherein  the  difference 
consisted,  but  he  told  himself  that  Agnes 
was  not  in  the  least  like  her  sisters.  She  was 
exceedingly  smart,  and  they  were  shabby  ; 
but  he  had  no  eye  for  clothes,  he  only  saw 
the  distinction,  but  could  not  trace  it  to 
the  source. 

Some  time  later,  when  the  ding-dong 
of  the  rectory  breakfast-bell  reached  the 
ears   in   church.   Major  Wyndham,  seeing 
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Precautia's  wistful  face,  insisted — as  such 
privileged  persons  are  permitted  to  insist 
— that  his  companions  should  come  in  to 
the  rectory  and  breakfast  there.. --^either 
Elsie  nor  Precautia  made  any  objection  to 
the  plan ;  they  jumped  at  it,  but  Agnes 
drew  back. 

'  The  girls  can  go,'  she  said,  with  a 
Methusaleh  air,  as  though  she  was  re- 
moved from  hunger  and  girlhood  by  a 
weight  of  years,  '  they  are  hungry.  I  can 
finish  the  flowers  here.  When  I  have 
finished  I  shall  go  to  Hills  den  ;  I  want  to 
see  mother.' 

Major  Wyndham  had  a  worshipper  on 
either  side,  therefore  he  had  no  need  to 
feel  chagrined  because  one  of  the  party 
preferred  seeing  her  mother  to  any  other 
treat ;  if  he  felt  anything   of  the   sort  he 
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must  be  getting  spoilt.  As  lie  walked 
through  the  churchyard  he  said  to  Elsie, 

'  I  wonder  how  I  mistook  you  for  your 
sister? — Agnes  has  changed.' 

The  effect  of  his  Avords  surprised  him, 
for  Elsie  looked  away,  growing  grave 
and  constrained  all  at  once.  Her  lips 
straightened,  her  eyes  shadoAved. 

'  Of  course  she  has  changed  in  all  these 
years.  But  she  Avas  ahvays  quiet;  you 
must  remember  how  quiet  she  was.' 

'  Quiet,  AA^as  she  ?  She  Avas  gentle,  of 
course,  but  she  had  the  gift  of  tongues — 
like  her  sisters.' 

'  Elsie  doesn't  mean  that  sort  of  quiet,' 
Celia  explained,  stumbling  over  a  grave 
in  a  desire  to  get  a  front  AacAV  of  her 
audience.      'Agnes    says    a    great   deal; 
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quite  as  much   as  she  used  to  say  before 
she  maiTiecL' 

'  Married  ?  Agnes  married  ?  Nonsense.' 

'  It  isn't  nonsense,'  Precautia  said. 
'  Didn't  some  one  tell  you?' 

'  Xo  one  told  me ;  at  least,'  hesitating, 
'  if  they  did,  I  had  forgotten.' 

'  What  a  funny  thing  to  forget.' 

'  She  married  Mr.  Hacket  last  December,' 
from  Precautia,  in  a  burst  of  confidence  ; 
^  and  he  is  such  a  beast.' 

Major  Wyndham  tried  not  to  look 
surprised,  and  Elsie  caught  her  little 
sister  by  the  shoulder. 

'  Precautia,  how  can  you  say  that  kind 
of  dreadful  thing  to — to  people  ?' 

'  He  isn't  a  wicked  beast,'  Celia  hur- 
riedly   qualified   her    statement,    '  only    a 
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tiresome  old  beast  ; — don't  pinch  me, 
Elsie,  because  you  used  to  say  the  same 
yourself.' 

'  I  didn't  pinch  you,'  said  poor  Elsie,  re- 
leasing the  shoulder,  '  but  you  deserve  to 
be  pinched.  Don't  listen  to  what  she  says, 
Major  Wyndham.  Mr.  Hacket  has  been 
very  kind  to  us,  no  one  knows  how  kind  ; 
if  we  were  not  grateful  to  him,  if  we  called 
him  names,  we  should  be  despicable.' 

'  I'm  not  ungrateful !'  Precautia  was  at 
bay,  and  dangerous  accordingly.  '  He  is 
kind,  I  know.  He  bought  our  house — we 
pay  him  rent,  of  course — he  lent  mother 
money,  but  he  took  Agnes,  and  though — ' 

But  Arthur,  seeing  Elsie's  agony  at  all 
these  disclosures,  cut  them  short,  silenced 
the  child,  and  himself  monopolised  the 
conversation. 
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Breakfast  was  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May.  Unlike  breakfasts  in  ordinar}-,  it 
was  a  festive  meal  that  morning ;  the 
spirits  and  appetites  were  alike  A'igorons. 

The  rector,  looking  at  the  radiant  face 
which  smiled  upon  his  son  from  behind 
the  urn,  secretly  Avished  that  it  might  be- 
come a  fixture  there,  and  smile,  for  better 
and  for  worse,  through  life  upon  the  hero. 
There  was  no  woman  at  the  rectory  to 
match-make  scientifically,  so  the  rector 
would  assume  the  role^  an  easy  one,  no 
doubt,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.  What 
woman  could  be  indifferent  to  Arthur,  and 
Arthur's  honours  ?  And  the  Trevors  were 
good  girls,  comely  girls,  Elsie  was  as  meet 
a  mate  as  could  be  found  for  the  hero. 
His  father  would  turn  match-maker;  he 
smiled  slyly  to  himself,  rubbing  his  hands 

VOL.  II.  D 
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together  under  the  table.  Why  had  this 
brilliant  idea  never  occurred  to  him  until 
this  moment?  However,  there  was  time 
enough  and  to  spare.  Time  is  all  the  match- 
maker asked  in  this  case.  Arthur  should 
marry,  he  ought  to  marry  ;  then,  listening 
to  the  laughter,  seeing  the  smiles,  hearing 
the  conversation  around  him,  the  rector  told 
himself  his  part  might  be  merely  a  sinecure. 
Arthur  seemed  capable  of  making  his  own 
match  unaided,  of  walking  into  the  net 
with  his  eyes  open,  of  entering  an  unbaited 
trap. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sweet  is  youth,  although  it  hath  bereft  us 
Of  that  which  made  our  childhood  sweeter  yet. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Agnes  was  one  of  those  people  who  sel- 
dom, having  set  their  face  to  the  plough, 
remember  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  back. 
She  did  not  expect  '  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,'  but  she  was  content  with  doing  her 
own,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
excuses  for  any  neighbours  who  lapsed  in 
that  most  difficult  performance. 

She  had  been  a  saintly  maiden  whose 

d2 
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life  had  stolen  unperceived  into  the  lives 
around  her,  softening,  warming,  smoothing, 
overcasting  the  ravelled  edges  of  daily  life ; 
her  absence  left  a  blank  indescribable  in 
her  home.  She  was  neither  clever,  nor 
capable,  nor  managing — she  was  merely 
•  good.'  She  prayed  her  simple  prayers 
in  the  self-same  words  as  she  had  used 
from  childhood,  '  might  she  forget  herself, 
remember  others,'  and  be  '  good.' 

Those  prayers  had  been  answered.  She 
was  loved  as  those  who  can  forget  them- 
selves are  usually  beloved  by  the  egotis- 
tical world.  Unselfishness  is  one  of  the 
virtues  which  is  not  altogether  its  own 
rcAvard. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  changed  in 
some  respects  during  the  last  year,  her 
spirits   had  waned  ;  but  then  the  maiden 
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was  a  matron  now,  and  some  such  change 
was  only  to  be  looked  for,  it  was  natural. 

To-day  Mrs.  Racket  was  tired,  she  fol- 
lowed with  a  wistful  glance  her  jubilant  sis- 
ters and  their  escort,  then  she  turned  again 
to  her  flowers.  It  was  long  before  the  sound 
of  laughter  and  voices  died  in  the  distance. 
HoAV  they  laughed,  how  they  talked,  even 
when  on  either  side  graves  lay  so  thick. 
What  had  made  her  censorious  ?  In  the  old 
days  she  had  forgotten  the  dead  and  had 
laughed  beside  their  resting-places,  perhaps 
they  would  rest  none  the  less  peacefully  be- 
cause they  heard  the  sound  of  laughter  in 
lieu  of  weeping. 

It  was  like  old  times  to  be  busy ;  it  was 
like  old  times  to  be  slaving  away  whilst 
others  idled;  like  old  times,  and  yet  with 
one    vast    difference, — Agnes    was    tired. 
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Presently,  when  the  work  was  done,  it 
was  hke  old  tnnes  to  pass  the  highly- 
ornamental  gates  leading  to  the  Oaks,  and 
turn  in  through  the  rusty  iron  gate  oppo- 
site, and  walk  up  the  mossy,  weedy  drive 
to  Hills  den.  It  was  wonderfully  like  old 
times ;  for,  when  Agnes  found  the  front 
door  closed,  she  walked  into  the  garden, 
and,  through  the  open  window,  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  found  her 
mother  seated. 

Mrs.  Trevor  endured  Agnes'  demon- 
strative greeting  passively. 

'  How  late  you  are,  Agnes  !'  she  said. 
'Where  are  the  girls?' 

'  They  are  breakfasting  at  the  rectory. 
Arthur  Wyndham  fetched  them,  but  I 
came  here  instead.     Mother,  it  is  such  a 
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treat  to  come  like  this,  to  be  alone  with 
you,  and  to  pretend  to  be  at  home.' 

Another  of  those  hard,  long  kisses  to 
which  Mrs.  Trevor  did  not  respond  ;  she 
was  looking  vaguely  anxious. 

'  I  hope  you  will  get  something  to  eat, 
dear,'  she  said.  '  Elsie  is  so  good,  but 
she  doesn't  make  us  very  comfortable — 
always.  You  are  used  to  things  so  dif- 
ferent at  the  Oaks  ;  I'm  quite  ashamed.' 

'  Don't,  mother,' — quickly ;  and  then, 
catching  one  of  Mrs.  Trevor's  hands  in 
hers,  she  held  it  to  her  lij)s.  '  Don't  treat 
me  like  a  stranger.' 

'  Of  course  not,  Agnes  ;  how  could  you 
be  a  stranger  ?' 

'  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't.' 

'  When  does  Mr.  Hacket  return  ?' 
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'  On  Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  soon  as  he 
can  ojet  away.' 

^  He  should  have  taken  you,  dear.  You 
look  pale,  a  little  change  would  have  done 
you  good.' 

'  But  he  did  not  go  for  pleasure,  mother, 
only  on  business.  I  did  not  care  to  go, — 
and  travelling  costs  so  much.' 

'  Costs  so  much,'  Mrs.  Trevor  repeated  ; 
'  it  does  indeed.  Nat  has  written  for 
money  ;  did  Elsie  tell  you  ?' 

'  No.' 

'  She's  very  reticent ;  she  hardly  lets  me 
read  his  letters,  poor  boy.  She  answers 
them  herself,  arranges  everything.  She  is 
very  good  ' 

'  How  much  money  does  he  want?' 

'  I   don't  remember  what  sum  he  said. 
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You  do  look  tired  ;  go  in  to  the  dining- 
room  and  get  your  breakfast.' 

'  Come  with  me,  mother.' 

'Yes,  dear,  I  will  come  if  you  want  me.' 

'  If  I  want  you,'  clinging  to  the  thin 
hand  she  held. 

Her  breakfast  choked  Mrs.  Hacket.  She 
drank  out  of  a  cup  with  a  crack  like  an 
attenuated  wood-S23ider  upon  its  side — a 
cup  she  had  known  from  babyhood ;  the 
very  dent  in  her  dingy  porridge-bowl  was 
dear  to  her  eyes  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
syne ;  the  room  in  which  she  ate  and 
drank  was  the  room  for  which  she  longed 
when  home-sickness  preyed  upon  her  mind. 
Her  mother  sat  beside  her, — and  yet  her 
breakfast  choked  her,  for  the  ghost  of 
old  times  was  but  an  ugly  bogie,  after 
all. 
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Agnes  Trevor  was  dead;  it  would  be 
better  for  Mrs.  Hacket  when  she  should 
have  buried  her  out  of  sight,  and  re- 
linquished all  hope  of  resuscitating  her 
ashes. 

Mrs.  Racket's  fingers  were  weary  with 
the  weight  of  the  rings,  the  heavy,  gor- 
geous rings,  which  it  pleased  her  husband 
she  should  wear;  rubies,  sapphires,  dia- 
monds flashed  above  the  porridge  bowl. 
Round  her  small  wrists  were  bracelets, 
massive  as  manacles.  In  either  little  ear 
glittered  a  single  diamond.  Her  dress 
w^as  embroidered,  fine  as  cobweb  ;  silken 
skirts  rustled  as  she  moved.  Her  broad- 
brimmed  hat  was  half  covered  with 
feathers.  These  adornments  were  of  Mr. 
Hacket's  choosing,  worn  by  his  desire.  His 
wife  need  wear  nothing  which  did  not  cost 
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money,  his  wife  must  be  handsomely 
attired. 

Agnes  was  so  fair,  so  slender,  so  un- 
conscious that  she  carried  off  this  fatal 
smartness  of  decoration  gracefully  enough, 
but  sometimes  she  longed  to  throw  off  her 
gorgeous  trappings,  shake  off  her  heavy 
rings,  every  one  of  them,  and,  getting  into 
an  old  cotton  frock,  o^o  oTubbino;  in  the 
woods  for  ferns  and  flowers. 

Unhappily  for  her,  she  could  not  throw 
her  mind  into  her  wardrobe,  or  her  store- 
room; she  never  talked  about  her  servants, 
she  had  nothing  to  say  about  them.  She 
did  not  expend  any  devotion  on  animals, 
she  never  entered  the  stables,  she  had  no 
pet  dog,  nor  cat,  nor  bird. 

Other  married  women  were  lazy,  rich, 
unoccupied,  yet  they  are    generally  sup- 
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posed  to  pass  happy  days  without  '  sighing 
for  nothing.'  Unmarried  women  justly 
cry  for  a  sphere  in  which  to  use  the  energy 
that  they  are  conscious  of  possessing. 
What  sphere  could  be  more  engrossing 
than  that  of  matrimony  ?  What  more 
should  a  woman  ask  of  fate  than  the 
golden  opportunity  of  making  a  gentleman 
comfortable?  Of  supplying  him  with  a 
variety  of  congenial  food,  but  with  no 
variety  of  affection,  the  affection  must  be 
constant,  unfailing,  unreasoning,  submis- 
sive. Agnes  shaped  no  mutinous  thoughts 
in  her  mind,  she  merely  sighed ;  it  was  a 
very  simple  sigh  ;  she  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  jewels  she  wore,  the  house  where- 
in -she  lived  belonged  to  her  husband,  she 
had  had  no  right  to  dream  of  robbing 
Peter  to   pay  Paul,  however   dear  to  her. 
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and  however  poverty-stricken,  ^vas  tlie 
latter  gentleman.  In  those  ignorant, 
credulous  days  of  maidenhood,  she  had 
imagined  that  she  might  dij:)  her  avaricious 
hands  into  the  Hacket  money-bags,  and 
scatter  largess  in  the  Mother  Hubbard 
cupboards  at  Hillsden,  once  she  was  a 
Hacket. 

The  mistake  was  hers,  and  a  mistake  is 
a  fault  for  which  one  must  pay,  aye,  the 
account  must  be  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  interest  and  compound  interest. 
if  fate  Avill  have  it  so, — for  the  mills  which 
grind  slowly,  grind  exceeding  small. 

Yes,  the  ghost  of  old  times  was  a  bogie 
which  turned  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
cold,  yet  Agnes,  though  she  could  not  eat, 
talked  cheerfully  to  Mrs.  Trevor.  Before 
long,  Elsie  and  Celia  came  in,  their  excel- 
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lent  spirits  changed  the  character  of  the 
morning,  they  were  elate,  exuberant,  the 
world  went  very  well  with  them — and 
Arthur  Wyndham  was  '  so  nice '  they 
declared  in  one  breath,  so  very  nice,  that 
they  could  think  nor  speak  of  nothing  but 
him. 

'  He  talks  like  an  anybody,  like  a  no- 
body, I  mean,  like  one  of  us,'  Precautia 
said,  '  and  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  bit 
about  that  Victoria  Cross.  "  They  are  as 
common  as  blackberries,"  he  says,  and 
he  didn't  want  Elsie  to  see  it.  But  Mr. 
Wyndham  showed  it  to  us  ;  I  was  dis- 
appointed, it  isn't  pretty.' 

'  Pretty,'  said  Elsie,  scornfully,  '  did  you 
think  a  laurel  wreath  was  prized  because 
it  was  becoming?' 

'  I  never  thought  about  it.     I  know  I'd 
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rather  have  had  something  to  spend,  my- 
self, if  those  heavy  little  Victoria  Cross' 
are  so  common.  I  like  money  best  of  all. 
Oh,  Agnes,  he  couldn't  cnt  his  bacon,  he 
let  me  do  it.  He  is  going  up  to  London 
to-morrow  to  the  War  Office,  and  he's 
going  to  take  his  arm  to  see  a  doctor,  it 
hurts  him  a  good  deal,  the  rector  told  us 
that.  You  see  it  wasn't  only  for  being  a 
clever  soldier  he  got  a  Victoria  Cross,  it 
wasn't  only  because  of  all  the  blackies 
who  were  killed  that  the  Queen  was  so 
pleased.' 

'  I  know  all  about  it,  Precautia.' 
'  Yes,  but  it  seems  better  when  you 
know  liim^  when  you  know  who  it  was  ran 
out  of  the  sortie  into  the  open,  where  the 
bullets  were  buzzing  as  thick  as  hiving 
bees,  and  picked   up  the  wounded  soldier, 
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who  was  as  big  as  a  sideboard, — and  car- 
ried him  in  safe,  and  never  dropt  him  nor 
halted  even  when  the  shot  shattered  his 
arm.' 

Elsie  drew  a  long  breath,  a  breath   of 
keenish  relish  for  the  exploit. 

'  And  Arthur  can  t  bear  to  hear  the 
rector  talkins;  about  it,  the  rector  told  us 
that  when  he  went  away.  ''  Fighting  has 
got  to  be  done,"  he  says,  "  but  not  talked 
about,"  it  isn't  so  nice  as  it  sounds.  Arthur 
is  coming  up  to  see  you  at  the  Oaks  this 
afternoon,  Elsie  and  I  are  going  to  show 
him  the  way.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
you  were  married,  and  he's  going  to  pay 
his  respects  to  you.' 

The  Miss  Trevors  were  down  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  talk 
rationally  on  any  topic  but  that  of  Major 
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Wyiidliam.  But  by-and-by,  when  Agnes 
and  Elsie  were  alone  together  in  the  little 
room  which  knew  so  mnch  of  the  family 
life,  Agnes  introduced  a  far  less  fascinating 
subject  of  conversation. 

'  Elsie,  you  told  me  nothing  about  Xat.' 

'  Why  should  I  worry  you,  it  could  do 
no  good.' 

Always  that  petrifying  expression,  it 
could  do  '  no  good.'  Was  ever  mortal 
girl  so  impotent  for  good  as  Agnes,  whose 
absorbing  wish,  hope,  thought  was  to  do 
good  to  those  she  loved  ? 

'  I  could  have  written  to  him,'  she 
faltered. 

'I  wrote  at  once,'  said  Elsie,  sitting  down 
on  the  bed  and  looking  gloomily  into  her 
sister's  face.  '  He  wanted  twenty  pounds, 
he  wanted  the  money  by  return  of  post.' 

VOL.  II.  E 
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'Well?' 

'  That  was  all.  Of  course  I  could  not 
send  it.  I  said,  "  Why  not  ask  for  two 
thousand  pounds  when  you  are  about  it  ? 
It  sounds  better,  and  you  are  as  likely  to 
get  one  as  the  other." ' 

'  Was  that  all  you  said  ?' 
No,  I  said  more.     I  was  cross.     I  told 


him  to  use  his  own  intelligence  and  then 
he  would  not  Avaste  time  in  asking  for  the 
moon,  or  anything  else  which  was  out  of 
reach.' 

Agnes  sighed. 

'  Poor  Nat,'  she  said. 

'  Poor  ?  Yes,  but  he  has  had  enough 
money,  twice  as  much  as  Mortimer  had  at 
his  age,  Mortimer  has  told  me  so  twenty 
times.  Agnes,  you  are  never  angry  with 
anyone !     I  cannot  be  so  tender-hearted. 
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SO  large-minded.  Oh,  I  wrote  a  horrid 
letter;  I  said  some  unkind,  vicious 
things.' 

'  Boys  never  think,  Elsie.' 

'  Yes,  they  do,  they  think  about  them- 
selves. Don't  sigh,  Agnes,  and  don't  look 
like  that.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  I 
make  the  money  ?  Could  I  give  Nat  what 
I  have  not  got  ?  If  he  once  understands, 
he  will  remember.' 

'  Yes,  if  he  once  understands  he  will  re- 
member,' she  repeated,  as  thougli  she 
weio:hed  the  meanino;  of  the  words  and 
found  it  full  of  significance.  '  But  he  is 
only  a  boy  and  alone,  Elsie,  and  he  cannot 
do  as  other  people  do,  but  must  think, 
think,  think,  how  to  save  a  penny  here,  a 
sixpence  there  ;  it  is  difficult  for  him ;  I 
could  not  be  angry  if  he  sometimes  forgets. 
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If,'  she  was  turning  one  of  her  heavy  rings 
slowly  round  her  finger,  '  if  I — had — 
twenty  pounds  of  my  own,  only — twenty 
pounds.' 

Pity  is  a  catching  weakness,  Elsie  was 
infected  by  her  sister's  sentiment,  hitherto 
she  had  had  no  compassion  for  Nat's 
feelings. 

'  I'm  a  brute,'  she  said,  '  when  one  is 
hard-up  one  gets  hard  in  every  way. 
That  letter  of  mine  was  nasty,  caustic.  I 
— I  wish  I  hadn't  sent  it,  it  did  me  good  to 
write  it.  Nat  deserved  all  I  said,  but  I 
wish  I  hadn't  said  it.  What  shall  I  do, 
Agnes?  I  don't  suppose  he  will  care 
much  about  sympathy  if  he  can't  get  the 
money.' 

'  The  letter  has  gone,'  Mrs.  Hacket  re- 
minded the  remorseful  writer  ;  '  it  brought 
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him    nothing    bnt   a   lectnre,    poor    Xat.' 

'  Agnes,  yon  are  making  me  feel  desper- 
ate, and  I  did  qnite  right,  I  only  told  him 
the  trnth,  he  mnst  be  all  the  better  for 
hearing  the  trnth.  I  conldn't  say,  "  I'll 
send  yon  what  yon  want,  w^hen  I  can  get 
it,"  becanse  I  knew  I  shonld  never  get  it.' 

'  Yon  were  quite  right,  no  doubt,  Elsie, 
but  the  plain  truth  seems  hard.' 

'  The  plain  truth  sometimes  looks  better 
for  being  nicely  dressed,'  Elsie  continued, 
kicking,  with  an  objectless  kick,  at  a  boot 
beyond  her  reach.  '  Clothes  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  w^orld  to  truth,  and 
beauty,  and  everything  else.  I  will 
never,  never,  never  write  an  angry  letter 
again.' 

Xow  that  Elsie's  distress  was  growing 
vehement,  Agnes  tried  to  lessen  it. 
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'  Nat  will  understand  you  didn't  mean  all 
you  said.  I  don't  know  what  you  did  say. 
Was  it  very  fierce  ?' 

'  Pretty  well,'  with  a  worried  sigh  ;  then, 
more  cheerfully,  '  I  tell  you  what  I  will 
do,  Ao:nes.  I  will  write  to  Max,  I  will 
write  this  very  moment.  He  can  go  to  see 
Nat  and  be  kind,  he  will  make  it  all  right, 
I  will  explain  everything.' 

If  Mrs.  Hacket  had  not  as  firm  a  faith 
in  young  St.  Maur's  omnipotency  as  had 
her  sister,  yet  she  was  glad  that  something 
should  be  done  to  soften  the  acidity  of  the 
latter. 

Elsie  was  young  and  austere,.she  was 
positive  and  self-reliant ;  Nat  had  reckoned 
upon  receiving  twenty  pounds,  in  lieu  of 
which  a  severe  rating  had  been  awarded  him, 
and  that  from  no  legitimate  source,  poor 
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Nat.  He  had  received  his  lecture  by  this 
time,  if  mischief  was  to  be  done,  it  had 
been  done.  Elsie  was  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  She  stood  before  the  chest  of  drawers, 
using  it  for  a  writing-desk,  and  wrote 
her  letter.  Agnes  watched  her.  This 
embodiment  of  sweet  seventeen  was  not 
so  sweet  as  she  was  beautiful ;  her  atti- 
tude, the  turn  of  her  head,  the  sweep  of 
her  long  arms,  her  pose,  was  entirely 
graceful.  Her  eyes  were  solemn  and 
anxious  ;  there  was  a  bloom,  like  the 
bloom  of  a  flower  on  her  cheeks  ;  her  hair 
was  knotted  simply  on  her  small  head, 
it  curled  and  waved  about  the  nape  of 
her  white  neck ;  her  lips  were  set  and 
straight,  but  every  now  and  then  they 
broke  into  a  smile — a  gracious,  flitting 
smile   which    hovered   round   her   mouth 
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when  she  wrote  to  Max,  and  to  that  un- 
appreciative  young  man  alone. 

The  same  thought  which  had  struck 
the  rector  that  morning  came — a  brain- 
wave without  doubt — into  Agnes'  mind  at 
this  moment. 

The  brave  alone  deserve  the  fair ;  who, 
in  the  whole  hemisphere,  could  compete 
for  fairness  with  the  second  Miss  Trevor  ? 
And  Arthur  Wyndham,  with  his  kind 
smile  and  pleasant  voice,  with  his  sabre- 
cut  and  his  honours,  was  brave  enough 
to  be  a  worthy  mate  for  this  exceptionally 
fair  lady.  Though  the  thought  was  the 
same,  it  did  not  strike  this  second  thinker 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  struck  the 
first.  She  did  not  rub  her  hands  in  satis- 
faction, nor  did  she  smile  slyly  to  herself, 
as  she  pondered.      She  meditated  with  a 
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dreamy,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes.  Elsie 
must  make  no  mistake.  Ah,  Elsie  was 
not  capable  of  making  '  a  mistake.'  It 
was  a  long  thought  which  meandered 
through  tortuous  paths  in  the  dreamer's 
mind  before  it  harked  back  to  the  starting- 
point.  Elsie — who  had  finished  her  letter 
by  that  time,  and  was  directing  the  envelope 
carefully,  with  puckered  brow — Elsie  did 
not  think  of  the  golden  future,  but  of  the 
dingy  present,  it  seemed. 

'  I  wish  I  wrote  a  little  better,'  she 
sighed.  '  Max  can't  always  read  my  writ- 
ing, he  says,  so  that's  the  reason  why  he 
never  answers  my  questions.  I  have  crossed 
all  the  t's  and  dotted  the  i's  to-day,  and 
put  in  lots  of  stops.' 

If  Major  Wyndham  Avas  not  pleased 
with  himself  that  afternoon,  he  was  hard 
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to  satisfy.  He  ought  to  have  had  a  good 
time.  Bunthorne,  himself,  could  not  have 
outdone  Arthur's  pleasing  experiences  with 
the  ladies,  and  the  latter's  worshippers 
were  not  love-sick,  therefore  they  could 
make  themselves  agreeable  and  be  easy  in 
their  manners  ;  but  then  there  was  only 
a  brace  of  them,  Elsie  and  Precautia. 

These  two  took  him  to  the  Oaks  to  call 
on  their  sister,  and,  when  they  got  him 
there,  they  entertained  him.  Precautia 
plied  him  with  the  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
she  loved.  Elsie  hung,  with  parted  lips, 
upon  his  words,  worshipping  frankly  at 
his  shrine,  and  Agnes  encouraged  this  sort 
of  behaviour. 

There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  mutual 
reminiscences  of  bygone  days  ;  Arthur  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  house.     One  by 
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one  these  old  friends  dug  up  in  their 
memories  forgotten  scenes,  forgotten  quar- 
rels, forgotten  scrapes,  forgotten  jokes,  for- 
gotten sorrow.  Helping  one  another  out, 
patching  from  one  another's  stores,  they 
talked  over  old  days. 

•  Nothing's  altogether  ill  in  the  days  of  long  ago.' 

Their  reminiscences  amused  them  very 
much  ;  they  grcAv  friendly  and  intimate. 
Major  Wyndham  did  not  outstay  his  wel- 
come, though  he  stayed  a  very  long  while. 
It  was  difficult  not  to  like  '  his  company,' 
for  his  company  so  highly  appreciated 
him ;  he  liked  them  all. 

Agnes  had  nothing  of  the  frisky  matron, 
so  wearingly  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Indian, 
about  her.  It  was  a  refreshingly  unusual 
state  of  things  to  find  a  pretty  woman  who 
was  not  on  the  look-out  for  ^promiscuous 
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flirtation,  to  find  some  one  who  thought 
the  wedding-ring  on  her  hand  cut  her  off 
from  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  setting 
a  gulf  between  herself  and  her  sister,  to 
whom  admiration  was  a  due,  not  a  dubi- 
ous compliment.  Major  Wyndham  was 
grateful  for  a  new  experience  ;  a  change  is 
such  a  charmino;  thino-. 

When  Elsie  went  to  bed  that  night,  she 
heard  a  sleepy  voice  calling  to  her  from 
the  dressing-room,  where  Celia  slept. 

'  What  do  you  want,  Precautia?' 

'  Come  over  here,  quite  close.  I  want 
to  whisper.' 

'  Make  haste,  it  is  late.  What  have  you 
got  to  say?' 

'■  Elsie,  won't  it  be  nice  when  Agnes  is 
a  widow  ?  I  thought  of  it  when  we  en- 
joyed ourselves  up  there.     I  didn't  mean 
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to  think  of  it, — not  if  it's  wicked,  I  didn't^ 
— but,  if  it's  natural,  then  I  couldn't  help 

it; 

'  It  is  wrong,  you  knew  it  was.  Murder 
is  wrong;  it  may  be  natural  enough — 
sometimes.     Hush,  now,  and  go  to  sleep.' 

'  If  you  think  of  a  thing,  why  mayn't 
you  say  it?' 

'  Hush,' — sternly, — '  and  go  to  sleep.' 

'  That's  no  answer.' 

Children  take  long  to  be  taught  to  hush 
the  eternal  '  why,'  which  is  unanswerable ; 
but  it  is  a  lesson  that  must  be  learned. 

'  It   will    have   to    do   for   one.     Good- 


night.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  thy  fore- wit  guide  thy  thought.' 

The  railway- station  at  Dorfold  was  not  a 
stirring,  bustling  centre  of  traffic ;  it  was 
a  small  station,  where  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  was  an  event  of  which  the  porter 
made  a  note.  They  were  easy-going, 
talkative  porters,  mildly  interested  in  the 
travellers,  and  they  made  it  their  business 
to  find  out  whither  Dorfoldites  were  bound 
when  they  flitted  from  home.    * 

Major   Wyndham   was   a   celebrity-    it 
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was  whispered  that  he  was  going  to  Lon- 
don, as  the  blustering,  historic  mouse  went 
thither  to  see  the  Queen.  This  supposition 
redoubled  his  fame,  and  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, he  was  met  by  the  station-master 
and  ushered  with  pomp  and  ceremony  into 
his  compartment,  the  cynosure  of  eyes. 
Everyone  was  so  interested  in  him  that 
two  shrinking,  melancholy  young  people 
were  enabled  to  slink  into  the  ladies' 
waiting-room  unobserved,  and  therein  to 
secret  themselves  until  the  arrival  of  the 
London  express.  One  of  these  modest 
travellers  darted  across  the  platform  just 
as  the  engine  snorted  its  farewell,  and 
plunged  into  a  third-class  carriage  still 
unobserved,  or  almost  so,  for  the  only 
person  who  saw  her   and   had   seen    her 
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from  the  moment  of  liis  first  arrival  was 
Arthur  Wyndham.  He  was  an  observant 
and  discreet  2)erson ;  if  Mrs.  Hacket  and 
Elsie  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  he  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  see  them. 

Yet  what  on  earth  were  they  doing  here  ? 
On  no  pleasant  errand,  of  that  Major  Wynd- 
ham would  take  his  oath.  Elsie  had  jostled 
his  elbow  but  had  not  recognised  him ;  such 
absent-mindedness  marked  an  unusual 
l^erturbation  of  spirit,  he  was  inclined  to 
think. 

On  the  preceding  evening  he  had  left 
these  girls  serene — and  even  gay  :  now 
grey  and  grim  trouble  lined  their  faces, 
they  were  a  l)race  of  mourners  this  morn- 
ing. He  quitted  them  as  a  friend  he  met 
them  as  a  stranger,  they  were  too  preoc- 
cupied by  some  personal  grief  to  recognise 
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him ;  lie  was  disappointed  to  find  himself 
so  far  away  from  such  old  friends. 

Whither  was  Agnes  bound?  To  meet 
her  husband,  perhaps  ?  To  meet  him  with 
that  lugubrious  face,  impossible  !  As  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen  he  had  not  seen 
her,  but  he  was  conscious  of  being  inter- 
ested in  this  fellow-traveller. 

He  was  inquisitive  as  to  the  object  of 
this  mysterious  journey.  '  Things  are  not 
as  they  seem,'  the  poet  told  him,  and  he 
told  himself,  '  Women  are  not  what  they 
seem.' 

Elsie's  frank  manner  was  manner,  noth- 
ing more ;  Mrs.  Hacket  had  known  of  his 
intended  visit  to  town,  and  had  said  nothing 
of  her  own  plans. 

The  train  stop])ed  thrice  during  its  four 
hours'  run  to  London  ;   each  time  it  halted 
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Major  Wyndham  kept  watch  for  Agnes,  but 
slie  was  invisible. 

At  Charing  Cross  he  saw  her,  she  stood 
on  the  platform  staring  round  her  with  a 
forlorn,  uncertain  air.  Her  sealskin  coat 
covered  her  from  head  to  heels,  her  smart 
bonnet  framed  a  child's  face,  a  helpless, 
'  lost  child's  '  face  with  startled  eyes 
and  parted  lips.  An  oldish  gentleman 
stared  with  unprepossessing  admiration 
upon  her  ;  she  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  this  undisguised  and  marked  attention, 
which  is  at  once  so  alarming  and  exasper- 
ating to  some  women,  and  hurried  on. 

Major  Wyndham  dodged  a  truck-load  of 
luggage,  dexterously  forced  a  way  through 
a  group  of  people,  and  met  Mrs.  Hacket 
face  to  face. 
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'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hacket?  This  is 
quite  an  unexpected  pleasure.' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  her 
pleasure  at  being  thus  accosted ;  she  cast 
a  quick  glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
odious  person  behind  her,  and  went  close 
to  Major  Wyndham. 

'  I  have  come  up — on  business,'  she 
murmured. 

'  You  expected  to  meet  your  husband 
here  ?'  interrogatively. 

'  Xo,  I  could  not  meet  him,  he  is  at 
Leeds.' 

'  Are  you  alone  ?' 

This  question  was  superfluous,  he  knew, 
but  what  an  extraordinary  husband  he 
must  be  who  would  alloAV  such  a  wife  as 
this  to  come   alone  '  on  business '  to  the 

f2 
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great,  overwhelming,  alarming  metropolis. 
'  Oh,  yes,  I  am.' 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?     What  luggage 
have  you  ?     Shall  I  get  it  ?' 
'  I  have  no  luggage.' 

This  was   startling,  and  Arthur  looked 
startled. 

'  I  am  going  home  to-night,'   she  said, 
answering  that  look. 

'  By  the  night  express  ?' 
What  on  earth  was  her  husband  thinking 
about  ? 

'  Elsie  looked  out  a  train  which  starts  at 
nine-thirty.' 

'•  That's  it.     May  I  get  you  a  cab  ?' 
'  No,  not  a  cab,  thanks.' 
'  Are  you  going  to  walk  ?' 
This  eccentric  friend  of  his  edged  very 
near  to  him  for  protection,  while  her  eyes 
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wandered  apprehensively,  anxiously  round 
her.  At  the  sharp  incredulity  of  his  voice 
she  seemed  to  pull  herself  together. 

'  I  am  going  to  see  my  brother,'  she  ex- 
plained, '  he  has  lodgings  in '  mention- 
ing a  modest  and  remote  locality.  '  You 
can  get  an  omnibus  in  the  Strand,'  looking 
doubtfully,  questioningly  into  Arthur's  face, 
'  which  will  take  me  all  the  way,  to  the 
very  door,  for — tuppence.' 

'  I  should  advise  you,'  he  was  a  good 
deal  surprised,  and  offered  his  advice  with 
a  rather  distant  air,  '  to  take  a  cab.  It 
makes  the  thing  less  complicated — you 
would  have  to  change  omnibuses,  you  see.' 

This  news  was  a  revelation. 

'  Change  ?  I  never  thought  of  that.  My 
husband  said  you  could  go  the  whole  way. 
Where  do  I  chano^e  ?' 
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'  I  really  forget.' 

'  I  must  ask  some  one, — of  course  I  can 
ask,'  Avith  an  effort  after  assured  com- 
posure.    '  Asking  is  very  simple.' 

'  Omnibuses  are  not  simple.' 

'  I  am  rather  stupid,  there  is  such  a 
noise,  it  confuses  me,  and  I  have  only  been 
in  London  once  for  a  day.' 

'  I  shall  get  you  a  cab.' 

'  No,  no,  please,  don't.' 

'  But  I  insist,'  in  a  friendly  but  positive 
voice,  moving  towards  the  stand. 

'  You  mustn't,  indeed,  you  mustn't . 
Major  Wyndham,  please,  it  is  impossible.' 

He  hesitated  at  her  vehemence,  looking 
keenly  at  her. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  she  faltered,  blush- 
ing deeply  as  she  spoke,  '  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  brought  so  little  money,  so  very 
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little,  that  I  am  afraid  to  take  a  cab  ;  I  don't 
know  what  they  cost.  I  might  not  have 
enough,  it  would  be  so  very  awkward  if  I 
could  not  pay.' 

'  So  it  would,'  he  laughed.  '  Nothing 
more  awkward  than  to  find  yourself  on 
short  commons  away  from  home.  I  have 
experienced  it  before  now.  Very  lucky 
you  met  me,  Mrs.  Hacket.'  He  was 
fumbling  with  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  brought  out  a  palmful  of  beautiful 
sovereigns.  '  Now,  how  many  will  you 
have  ?  I'm  so  rich  just  now,  you  may  go  to 
double  figures.' 

For  a  moment  her  face  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  gold,  then  the  anxious  frown 
returned  to  her  brow,  and  she  said  that 
she  '  only  wanted  one,  one  would  certainly 
be  enough,  and  more  than  enough.' 
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Then  Major  Wyndham  called  a  cab  ;  lie 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  both  to  know 
what  '  business  '  had  brought  her  to  Lon- 
don, and  how  she  intended  to  transact  it 
now  she  had  got  there.  It  is  an  age 
when  women  are  independent  ;  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  female  sex  that  they  '  can  take 
care  of  themselves,'  that  they  have  shaken 
off  all  affectations  of  weakness,  of  helpless- 
ness. But  Mrs.  Hacket  was  evidently 
out  of  fashion,  behind  the  times,  she  was 
a  woman  Avho  could  not  look  after  herself, 
who  sought  for  protection,  who  looked  for 
help ;  she  had  a  helpless,  dependent  way 
about  her,  and  yet  here  she  was  aping  her 
strong-minded  sisters,  bent  on  '  transacting 
business  '  alone  ; — and  quite  unequal  to 
her  work. 

It  was  no  concern  of  Major  Wyndham's, 
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but,  as  he  installed  her  in  tlie  cab,  he 
mentally  anathematized  Mr.  Hacket  for  a 
careless,  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  fool. 

'  If  you  want  money,'  he  told  her,  '  or 
if  you  want  anything,  remember  I'm  at 
the  Langham;  so  you  have  only  to  call 
there  on  your  banker,  or  your  man  of 
business.' 

She  did  not  return  his  smile,  her  face 
was  tragic. 

'Thank  you  a  thousand  times,'  she  said. 
'  Good-bye.' 

Her  cab  was  engulfed  in  the  stream  of 
traffic ;  then  Major  Wyndham  sought  his 
portmanteau,  telling  himself  that  his  wife, 
when  that  fictional  creation  became  fact, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  jaunt  up  to  town, 
third  class,  with  an  empty  jjurse  and  a 
sinking  heart,  she  should  be  guarded  as  the 
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apple  of  an  eye. — These  shadowy  ladies, 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  descended  from  their 
skies,  always  have  an  excellent  anticipa- 
tive  time. 

Major  Wyndham  was  tired  out  but  very 
content ;  he  had  been  to  his  tailor  and  to 
his  club,  he  had  lit  upon  an  old  friend  of 
his  with  whom  he  was  dining  at  the  Lang- 
ham,  dining  early  preparatory  to  going  to 
a  theatre ;  no  wonder  he  was  content,  ex- 
tremely appreciative  people  had  said  ex- 
tremely pleasant  things  to  him  at  the  club, 
everyone  who  could  scrape  an  acquaintance 
with  the  young  hero  had  done  so,  he 
tingled,  metaphorically  speaking,  from  the 
numerous  pats  on  the  back  which  he  had 
received. 

To  enjoy  London  from  a  country-cousin 
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point  of  view  tlie  vision  should  be  veiled, 
no  making  notes  as  you  walk  about  if  you 
intend  to  amuse  yourself.     Dim  your  eyes, 
spectacle    them    with    hard    pleasure    or 
harder    business,    encase    your    heart    to 
match.     A  thousand  shafts  hurled  from  a 
thousand  quivers  of  sin  and  sorrow  strike 
at  you  with  every  turn  of  eye  and  mind,  if 
they  strike  home  they  hurt,  but  on  specta- 
cled eyes  and  crusted   heart   they  blunt, 
and   falling    harmless    to    the    earth   are 
trampled  out  of  sight  beneath  the  hurry- 
ing feet  of  multitudes. 

Arthur  was  but  half  way  through  dinner 
when  he  was  disturbed. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  a  lady  is  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room  and  would  like  to 
speak  to  you.' 
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It  was  an  unfortunate  time  for  a  lady 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  a  gentleman, 
but  Arthur  rose  immediately.  He  did  not 
smile  at  the  jibes  of  his  comrade,  but 
looked  as  though  he  found  small  satis- 
faction in  this  interlude  'twixt  sweet  and 
savoury. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  found  Agnes  ; 
she  began  to  tremble  when  he  came  near, 
her  face  grew  still  paler  and  her  li^^s 
drooped  at  the  corners. 

'  I  felt  sure  it  was  you,'  said  Major 
Wyndham,  cheerfully,  trying  to  seem  as 
though  her  arrival  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  '  when  they  told  me  I 
was  wanted ;  all  day  I  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment you  would  want  me.  I  have  a 
pocket  full  of  money,  any  amount  of 
advice  or  time  at  your  disposal.' 
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'  You  are  so  kind,'  slie  said,  thickly. 
'  I  came  because  I  knew  you  would  be 
kind.     I  am  in  trouble.' 

JBer  lips  were  ashy,  her  wet  eyes  sunk 
in  her  head.  Arthur  wondered  what  con- 
summate sorroAv  had  assailed  her.  Was 
the  husband  dead — ruined  ?  What,  in  the 
name  of  mercy,  was  the  matter  ?  He  was 
thoroughly  alarmed,  she  seemed  unable 
to  speak,  and  tottered  where  she  stood. 

The  room  was  nearly  empty;  he  mo- 
tioned her  to  a  secluded  corner  behind  a 
pillar,  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  a 
sofa  there. 

'  You  are  overdone,'  he  said.  '  Lean 
back,  undo  that  heavy  coat ;  the  room  is 
warm.  Wait  for  me  one  moment ;  I'm 
going  to  doctor  you.' 

He  returned  almost  immediately,  bring- 
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ing  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  plate  of  biscuits 
with  him. 

'  Drink  this  and  eat  a  biscuit,'  he  sug- 
gested, drawing  a  little  table  before  her 
and  setting  the  glass  upon  it.  '  You  are 
tired  out ;  you  will  feel  better  directly, 
then  you  can  tell  me  about  it.  There  is 
no  hurry.' 

She  did  as  he  bade  her.  Her  little 
hand,  overweighed  with  its  heavy  rings, 
shook  as  she  lifted  the  wine-glass  to  her 
lij)s.  She  drank  the  claret  thirstily,  but 
ignored  the  biscuits. 

'  I  feel  better,'  she  said,  in  answer  to 
his  question.  '  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat. 
I  forgot  it ;  that  must  be  the  reason  why 
1  felt  queer  in  my  head  just  now.  Now  I 
can  explain.' 

'  Not  yet,'  he  answered ;  '  eat  a  couple 
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of  those  biscuits  first.  It  is  madness  to 
rush  about  the  country  and  forget  to  eat.' 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise  and  greatly  to 
his  relief,  she  again  obeyed  him.  Labori- 
ously and  docilely  she  munched  a  brace 
of  substantial  and  uninteresting  biscuits, 
though  it  was  evident  they  nearly  choked 
her. 

]\Iajor  Wyndham  was  far  from  being 
happy,  for  he  was  dreading  her  coming 
disclosure — the  weight  of  care  upon  her 
face  prepared  him  for  some  vast  calamity ; 
her  composure  was  the  reckless  composure 
of  despair.  He  was  troubled,  puzzled, 
embarrassed,  too,  by  his  position  :  of  what 
use  could  he  be  in  a  Hacket  emergency  ? 
how  soon  would  that  friend  of  his  in  the 
cofi*ee-room  have  finished  his  dinner  ? 
How  slowly  those  biscuits  disappeared,  for 
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she  held  her  tongue  and  ate,  just  as  he 
had  directed  her  to  do.  He,  with  a  flash 
of  memory,  remembered  her  as  the  good, 
gentle  child  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  exactly  as  he  told  her  to  do :  after 
all,  how  little  she  had  changed. 

'  Is  Nat  with  you  ?' 

The  biscuits  were  finished,  and  she  had 
begun  to  drum  her  fingers  on  the  table, — 
a  gesture  of  hers  which  her  family  knew 
well,  and  which  meant  that  she  was  agi- 
tated, perturbed. 

'  N^o,  I  am  alone.  I  have  not  seen  Xat. 
It  is  about  Nat  I  have  come  to  you.' 

The  hearer  breathed  more  freely ;  a 
Trevor  emergency  was  not  likely  to  be 
insurmountable. 

'  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with  Nat,' 
he  said. 
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'  Everything  is  wrong,' — lier  eyes  brim- 
med with  tears, — '  but  I  want  to  tell  }'ou 
all,  from  the  beginning ;  perhaps  then  you 
will  see  there  is  some  excuse.  I  am  sure 
there  is,  for  Xat  is  young,  and  he  was  not 
industrious,  he  always  hated  work.  And 
the  work  in  my  husband's  office  is  hard  ; 
long  hours,  too,  and  very,  very  little 
wages.  Do  you  wonder  that  he  hated 
it?' 

'  Xo,  I  don't.  Xat  was  country  born 
and  bred;  a  good  sportsman,  they  tell  me, 
and  a  capital  fellow,  but  a  fish  out  of 
water  in  an  office.' 

'  That  is  it,' — Mrs.  Hacket  heard  a  dif- 
ferent view  taken  of  this  brother  of  hers 
at  the  Oaks, — '  but  it  is  not  the  worst. 
People  knew  that  Xat  was  related  to  my 
husband;   they  thought   he  must  be  rich, 
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he  could  get  credit,  he — '  she  was  wring- 
mg-  her  hands  with  the  effort  of  makino^ 
this  painful  disclosure — '  he  did  get  credit, 
he  spent  more  money  than  he  had, — he  is 
in  debt.' 

If  Nat  had  committed  murder,  his  sister 
could  not  have  stared  with  more  mute 
despair  than  she  now  did  into  Arthur's 
solemn  face.  Her  anguish  made  him 
think  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused  in  his 
time  by  his  freaks  and  his  follies  ;  he  had 
laughed  in  those  past  days,  where  it  would 
have  been  more  humane  to  have  wept. 
But  what  boy  frets  for  the  anguish  of  soul 
that  his  slips  cost  his  inexperienced 
sisters  ? 

Those  sisters  who,  in  their  tender  un- 
stained youth,  suffer  pangs  of  downright 
torture — pangs   such   as,  hereafter,  dwarf 
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the  personal  sorrows  of  later  woman- 
hood— over  the  sudden  moral  deteriora- 
tion, the  backslidings  and  falls  of  their 
home-gods.  What  bitter  awakenings  are 
those  which  are  dealt  in  the  home  circle 
by  '  the  sowing  of  the  boys'  wild  oats  ' — a 
graceful  and  lenient  appellation. 

Major  Wyndham  repeated  the  word 
'  debt,'  as  though  he  well  knew  its  full 
meaning,  all  its  possibilities,  all  its  pro- 
babilities. He  Avas  an  old  friend,  for 
'  sympathy  and  for  valour  formed,'  Agnes 
might  speak  frankly  to  him.  It  was  only 
of  late  that  she  had  refrained  from  wear- 
ing her  heart  on  her  sleeve  for  all  who 
chose  to  peck  at ;  it  was  natural  to  her  to 
speak  out,  she  went  on  with  her  explana- 
tions quickly. 

'  Two  days  ago  Elsie  heard  from  him : 

g2 
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he  wanted  money.  She  had  none  to  send, 
but  she  wrote  to  him ;  she  was  worried, 
she  coukl  not  help  him,  she  wrote  an 
angry  letter.' 

'  Boys  are  thoughtless,  they  must  be 
taught  to  think.  A  scolding  does  no 
harm.' 

'  But  it  has ;  it  has  done  harm.  This  morn- 
ing my  husband  had  a  letter  from  the  office  ; 
the  man  who  wrote  it  complained  of  Nat, 
he  had  been  idle,  careless,  absent  for  two 
days  ;  unless  he  altered  his  ways,  unless 
he  turned  over  a  new  leaf  he  must  go,  he 
must  be  dismissed.' 

'  I  don't  understand — hoAV  did  you  see 
that  letter?' 

'  I  opened  it ;  I  open  my  husband's  let- 
ters when  he  is  away,  he  does  not  want 
the  circulars  forwarded,  you  see.'     Arthur 
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blushed,  metaphorically  speaking,  for  his 
suspicion.  '  When  I  read  it,  I  took  it  to 
Elsie  ;  we  agreed  that  I  must  come  here, 
to  London,  myself,  and  see  Xat.  So  I 
came — but  he  has  gone.  He  has  left  his 
rooms.     He  has — enlisted.' 

There  followed  a  silence,  during  which 
Arthur  looked  upon  the  ground  while 
Agnes  scanned  his  face. 

'  How  did  vou  find  this  out?' 

»/ 

'  When  I  had  waited  for  hours  in  his 
rooms  and  he  did  not  come,  I  went  to  my 
husband's  office.  They  knew  it  there, 
they  told  me  he  had — enlisted.' 

'  What  regiment?' 

She  mentioned  it  by  name. 

'  Max  is  not  in  London,  I  remembered 
what  you  said  so  I  came  to  you.  I  thought 
you  would    help    us,  that   you    could    do 
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something.  You  are  a  soldier,  you  are 
distinguished.  At  the  War  Office  they 
will  listen  to  what  you  say,  they  will  let 
him  out  again.  Poor  Xat,  poor  Nat, — my 
mother's  ^/c/^.9^  son;  she  is,  she  was  so  fond 
and  proud  of  him.' 

'  Interest  is  no  use,'  said  Major  Wynd- 
ham,  gently,  answering  the  hungry  anxiety 
of  those  questioning  eyes.  '  But  you  can 
buy  him  out,  it  is  perfectly  simple.' 

'  How  much  money  does  it  cost?' 

'  About  twenty  pounds.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  began  to  draw 
on  her  gloves  ;  evidently  she  was  not 
consoled  by  this  piece  of  intelligence. 

'  Look  here,  Mrs.  Hacket,  I'll  go  and 
see  Nat,  and  arrange  the  business  part  of 
it  for  you.     It  may  take  a  day  or  two  to 
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get  it  settled ;  authorities  never  hurry 
themselves.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  again  ;  she  was 
buttoning  her  coat,  her  head  averted ;  he 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  he  could  guess 
at  its  hopelessness  by  her  voice,  '  but  it 
would  be  no  good.  I — I  have  not  any 
money.' 

'  They  are  always  chopping  and  chang- 
ing the  regulations ;  I'm  not  quite  sure 
about  them,  don't  you  know.'  Agnes  did 
not  know,  she  knew  absolutely  nothing 
on  the  subject.  '  Things  may  have 
changed,  at  any  rate.  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do — by — by  ' — stumbling  a  little — 
'  persuasion  to-morrow.  Don't  distress 
yourself;  you  really  mustn't  take  it  to 
heart  too  much.  Boys  will  be  boys,  as 
they  say,  and  a  most  egregious  trouble  to 
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themselves  as  well  as  to  their  friends. 
Nat  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  I  hear ;  he  may 
be  thoughtless,  he  is  thoughtless,  but  an 
office-stool  is  an  uncongenial  perch  for  a 
country  bird.  He  will  turn  out  none  the 
worse  man  for  this — he  is  only  a  boy, 
after  all.' 

Excuses  for  Nat's  sins  were  sweet  in 
the  ears  of  the  hearer. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  again. 

'What  for?  Wait  till  I've  done  some 
good.  When  I've  seen  Nat  I'll  let  you 
knoAV  all  about  him.  Your  train  doesn't 
go  for  ages ;  what  are  you  going  to  do 
meanwhile?' 

'  I  am  going  to  the  station ;  I  shall  wait 
there.' 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  said  she 
could  not   do  better  than  remain  for  the 
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ensuing  couple  of  hours  in  the  ladies' 
waiting-room  at  Charing-Cross.  This  was 
cautious  advice,  Major  Wyndham  was  a 
careful  friend;  heat,  draughts,  discomforts 
were  preferable  to  any  risk  of  Agnes 
affronting  Mrs.  Grundy. 

'  Don't  worry  about  your  train.  I  will 
fetch  you  in  heaps  of  time.' 

'  You  will  fetch  me  ?' 

'  I'm  going  to  see  you  off  and  look  after 
you ;  it's  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work  ;  chance  sends  the  breeze, 

But  if  the  pilot  slumbers  at  the  helm, 

The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 

May  dash  us  on  the  shelves. 

Scott. 

DoRFOLD  station,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  a  cold,  raw  morning,  was  not 
a  particularly  inviting  spot  for  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  to  kick  his  heels,  in  the 
draughts  and  the  loneliness,  awaiting  the 
London  express. 

But  Mr.  Hacket  was  not  lonely,  he  had 
a  companion — Elsie,  her  face  disfigured 
with  tears,  and  a  pair  of  hot,  defiant  eyes, 
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which  glittered  like  fireflies  when  the  light 
of  the  lamps  fell  on  them,  was  pacing 
beside  him.  She  had  a  dark  shawl  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  wrapped  round  her 
rigid  shoulders.  Though  such  a  dignified 
and  so  tranquil  a  man  as  he  would  not 
condescend  to  quarrel  with  a  mere  chit  of 
a  sister-in-law,  vet  the  conversation  rao'ed 
fast,  and  on  one  side  approached  to  the 
brink  of  a  wrangle. 

Mr.  Hacket  knew  he  was  right,  he  was 
right  to  be  seriously  displeased ;  anyone 
except  this  unreasonable,  argumentative 
young  firebrand  at  his  side  would  have 
agreed  ^Yith.  him;  anyone  but  this  head- 
strong, wrong-headed  child  would  have 
been  down  on  her  knees  suing  for  pardon 
at  his  hands. 

He  had  prepared  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
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his  wife,  lie  had  worked  early  and  late  over 
his  business  at  Leeds  and  he  had  done  with 
it  the  previous  evening.  He  had  returned 
home  three  days  before  he  was  due,  re- 
turned, bringing  a  present  of  emeralds  for 
Ao^nes,  as  well  as  himself.  He  had  antici- 
pated  her  gratitude  and  her  pleased  sur- 
prise :  he  had  walked  up  from  the  station, 
partly  to  save  his  cab,  no  doubt,  but  also 
because  he  could  steal  in  through  the 
French  window  unannounced,  unexpected, 
and  mark  in  private  her  astonishment 
and  her  pleasure.  He  had  stolen  in, 
stolen  from  room  to  room,  but  found  no 
Agnes.  He  had  pealed  the  drawing-room 
bell,  and  learnt,  to  his  chagrin,  that  Mrs. 
Hacket  was  spending  the  day  at  Hillsden, 
she  had  gone  there  very  early  and  had  not 
returned.     He    had  followed  her  thither. 
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encouiiteriiig  Elspetli  in  the  drive,  whose 
astonishment  and  confusion  on  beholding 
him  had  not  been  appeasing  to  his  ruffled 
feelings.  There  had  been  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  a  clean  bi^east  of  the  trans- 
action, and  Elsie  had  done  so.  She  told 
him  what  had  happened,  told  him  every- 
thing, told  him  of  his  wife's  journey,  of  its 
object,  of  her  intended  return  towards  the 
small  hours,  and  then  had  broken  down 
as  she  stammered  of  their  heart-broken 
despair  over  Xat's  evil  behaviour. 

The  confession  was  not  calculated  to 
please  Mr.  Hacket ;  Elsie  was  no  faAourite 
of  his,  and  he  was  not  to  be  mollified  by 
her  pain,  or  by  her  tears.  He  knew  he 
did  right  to  be  angry,  and  he  was  angry. 
He  had  not  been  famed  for  leniency  or 
gentleness  in  his  office  ;  those  erring   sub- 
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ordinates,  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  his 
displeasure,  had  felt  such  a  weight  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  forget.  Elsie  Avould  re- 
member these  rebukes  of  his — the  sting  of 
a  reproach  is  the  truth  of  it — her  brother- 
in-law  spoke  to  the  point,  he  did  not 
exaggerate. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  meekness 
about  Elsie  ;  a  rating,  just  or  unjust,  had 
a  bad  effect  upon  her  temper.  Agnes,  Nat, 
and  she  were  in  disgrace,  she  did  not  bow 
beneath  the  rod,  she  tried  to  get  hold  of 
the  weapon  and  strike  a  goodly  blow  or  two 
herself, — at  anyone,  at  everyone,  at  the 
world  in  general. 

A  high-spirited  horse  goes  mad,  reck- 
less under  touch  of  whip — a  high-spirited 
biped,  young  and  undisciplined,  does  the 
same.     Time,  that  heavy,  inflexible  kick- 
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ing-strap,  teaches  the  futility  of  kicking. 
Elsie's  anger  Avas,  as  Max  had  told  her, 
'  like  fat  in  the  iire  :  smoke,  splutter,  fizz, 
general  unpleasantness,  the  fat  gone  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it;'  unhappily,  to-day 
there  was  Mr.  Racket's  increased  displeas- 
ure to  show  for  it. 

Poor  Mr.  Hacket !  Elsie  had  been  weep- 
ino'  over  Nat's  wickedness  at  one  moment, 
at  the  next  she  had  defended  his  conduct 
hotly,  had  justified  Agnes's  outrageous 
course  of  action,  had  herself  been  meta- 
morphosed from  a  penitent  to  a  hot  antag- 
onist, she  had  confounded  him  and  he  had 
left  her,  making  his  way  homewards : 
where  he  sat  '  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm,'  until  the  brougham  came  round  to 
take  him  to  the  station. 

At  the  station  he  found  Elsie.     In  de- 
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fiance  of  all  propriety,  slie  had  chosen  to 
come  to  this  spot  at  dead  of  night.  She 
was  old  enough  to  know  better,  and  he 
severely  told  lier  this,  suggesting  her  im- 
mediate return  to  the  seclusion  of  home. 
She  shook  her  head,  she  wanted  to  see 
Agnes,  to  hear  of  Nat. 

'  Agnes  will  be  worn  out  with  this  wild- 
goose  chase,  she  will  have  nothing  reas- 
suring to  tell  you  of  your  brother,  and  she 
will  not  be  fit  to  endure  a  scene  here,  in 
public,  at  the  station.' 

'  There  isn't  much  public,'  drearily, 
'  only  one  porter — and  you.  And  there 
won't  be  a  scene.' 

'  You  should  consider  your  sister.  If  you 
had  had  any  thought  for  her,  you  would  not 
have  allowed  her  to  undertake  this  ])Yq- 
posterous  journey.     I   have  no  doubt  the 
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plan  originated  with  you,  Agnes  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  acting  without  my 
knowledge  or  concurrence  had  she  been 
left  to  herself,  but  she  is  open  to  in- 
fluence.' 

At  this  moment  the  roar  of  the  ap- 
proaching train  became  audible,  its  red 
eyes  gleamed  through  the  darkness,  then 
its  ponderous  body  came  wriggling  into 
the  lamp-light,  and  it  halted  alongside  the 
platform. 

The  arrival  was  most  painful.  Agnes 
had  been  rehearsing  the  meeting, — but 
with  Elsie  and  Elsie  alone.  She  had 
prepared  words  delicately  to  break  the 
evil  news  of  which  she  was  the  bearer, 
there  were  salves  to  administer  and  hopes 
to  tell.  She  opened  her  carriage  door 
and  jumped  out  upon  the   platform,  the 
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dreadful  day  was  over  and  she  had  done 
some  good  at  last. 

'  Mortimer.' 

The  snorting  of  the  engine  drowned  the 
welcome  in  that  exclamation. 

'  I  am  surprised,  Mortimer.' 

'  So  am  I,  Agnes,  immensely  surprised. 
Give  me  your  ticket,  the  carriage  is  here.' 

There  was  that  about  her  husband's 
voice  which  was  new  to  Agnes,  it  was  not 
rough,  he  could  not  be  rough,  but  it  was 
displeased  with  a  derisive,  contemptuous 
displeasure — which  was  the  form  (and  a 
very  effectual  form)  that  displeasure  took 
with  Mr.  Racket. 

She  gave  him  her  ticket  as  he  desired, 
and  turned  to  Elsie,  whose  eyes,  tear- 
stained  and  tragic,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  shawL  were  sick  for  news. 
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'  Have  you  seen  him,  Agnes  ?' 

'  Not  him, — I  saw  Arthur  Wyndham — 
he  will  do  everything, — what  he  can, — he 
is  going  down  to  Aldershot  to-morrow,  and 
he  will  ask  at  the  War  Office.' 

All  the  salves  and  hopes  first.  Elsie 
said, 

'  I  don't  understand — why  Arthur  Wynd- 
ham, Agnes  ?  What  will  he  ask  ?  What 
can  lie  do  ?' 

'  He  mil  get  him  out.' 

'Out  of— what?' 

Could  it,  oh  horrors,  could  it  be  out  of 
prison  ? 

'  Out  of  the  army.  He, — it  isn't  so 
dreadful  as  you  fancy — men  won't  think 
the  worse  of  Xat  for  doing  it — he,  he  has 
enlisted.' 

This  was  better  than  Elsie's  worst  fears 

h2 
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had  foretold,  but  it  was  bad  enough  ;  she 
was  too  sick  at  heart  to  s^^eak.  Debt  and 
prison,  falls  and  retributions  did  not  seem 
far  asunder  in  her  unsophisticated  mind. 
A  private  soldier  was  so  many  shades 
preferable  to  a  criminal,  and,  for  one 
supreme  moment,  her  dreads  had  descend- 
ed to  that  depth  of  degradation  for  her 
brother  :   she  was  relieved. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Hacket  turned 
round,  he  was  some  paces  ahead  of  the 
sisters. 

'  You  will  see  Agnes  to-morrow,  Elspeth, 
don't  keep  her  dawdling  about  here  now. 
Agnes,  the  carriage  is  waiting.' 

'  Can't  we  drive  Elsie  home,  Mortimer  ?' 

'  I  will  walk ;  then  there  will  be  room 
for  her  in  the  brougham.' 

'Don't  do  that;  we  could  squeeze  her  in.* 
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'  And  break  tlie  springs.' 

'  I  would  rather  walk ;  I  shall  be  all 
right,  thank  you.  Agnes,  did  you  see 
Max?' 

'  His  landlady  said  he  was  "  out  of 
town,"  with  a  Colonel  St.  Maur.' 

'  Oh,  yes, — I  know.     Good-night.' 

Elsie  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and 
Mr.  Hacket,  taking  Agnes  by  the  arm, 
helped  her  into  the  brougham. 

'When  did  you  come  home,  Mortimer?' 

'  This  afternoon.' 

'  How  did  you  get  away  so  soon  ?' 

'  By  dint  of  hard  work.' 

His  tone  was  repressive ;  in  a  profound 
silence  they  drove  on. 

When  the  noise  and  motion  of  the  car- 
riage should  cease,  he  would  explain  his 
view   of  the  day's  business  to  her.     She 
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made  no  apologies,  she  was  not  upon  her 
knees.  Hitherto  she  had  been  discreet ; 
she  had  conformed  to  his  wishes,  accepted 
his  decisions  without  exception,  to-day  she 
had  behaved  like  a  lunatic.  She  must  un- 
derstand, once  and  for  all,  that  it  was  not 
permissible  for  a  wife  to  act  for  herself 
and  by  herself.  Mr.  Hacket  must  be  re- 
cognised as  a  guiding-star,  as  well  as  a 
husband.  She  had  struck  out  a  route  of 
her  own,  he  had  squandered  his  money, 
she  had  conducted  herself  as  a  foolish 
child,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  Mr. 
Hacket  disliked  the  ways  of  children  at 
the  best  of  times. 

It  did  not  strike  Mr.  Hacket  that  he 
could  be  expected  to  grieve  over,  rather 
than  rave  at,  his  young  brother-in-law's 
sins. 
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When  they  entered  the  hall  of  their 
home,  the  light  revealed  that  Agnes'  eyes 
were  wet ;  she  dashed  the  tears  out  of 
them  with  an  unsteady  gesture,  she  looked 
tired  out.  She  Avas  like  a  child  who, 
weary  with  grief  and  excitement,  would 
have  found  speedy  consolation  and  good 
rest  in  shielding  arms,  in  comfortable 
words,  but  who  found  none  of  these  so- 
laces to  her  trouble.  Her  husband  was 
annoyed  at  seeing  her  worn  out  by  such 
a  foolish  day's  work;  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform ;  he  looked  to  the  future,  being  a 
provident  gentleman,  he  did  not  wish  for 
a  recurrence  of  that  species  of  adventure. 

'  There  is  a  fire  in  the  library,'  he  said, 
pointing  towards  that  room.  '  I  have 
ordered  the  servants  to  have  soup  ready 
for  you ;  you  must  need  refreshment.' 
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'  I  want  notliing,  thank  you,'  moving 
towards  the  staircase — '  nothing  but  rest ; 
I  am  rather  tired.' 

'  But  I  must  insist  upon  your  taking 
the  soup  prepared  for  you.  It  is  ready ; 
it  will  pick  you  up  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  making  yourself  ill.' 

She  turned  as  he  bade  her.  Preceding 
him  into  the  library,  she  seated  herself  by 
the  fireside.  So  distraught  was  she  in 
mind  that  she  had  appropriated  her  hus- 
band's own  chair,  and,  thouofh  he  fido-etted 
upon  the  rug  and  frowned,  she  did  not 
discover  her  mistake.  She  was  not  be- 
having nicely,  her  bonnet  was  all  crumpled 
and  awry,  she  was  dishevelled,  travel- 
stained,  she  looked  woe-begone,  pale,  un- 
kempt, not  the  prosperous  wife  of  a 
prosperous    man ;     she    did    not    do    him 
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credit  to-night,  she  did  not  justify  his 
choice.  She  deserved  a  scolding.  He 
cleared  his  throat  to  speak,  he  spoke 
loudly,  breaking  in  upon  his  words  with 
the  dreary  laughter  which  had  tried 
Elsie's  temper  so  sorely. 

'  Agnes,'  he  said,  '  when  I  arrived  this 
afternoon — after  a  tedious  journey,  after 
many  days  of  most  arduous  occupation — 
looking  for  the  rest  and  peace  a  man  natu- 
rally expects  to  find  within  his  own  home, 
I  was  astounded  at  your  absence.  I  was 
still  more  astounded  when  I  learned  from 
Elspeth  Avhere  and  why  you  had  gone.' 

He  intended  that  his  wife  should  open 
her  eyes — they  were  wide  open  now, 
staring  into  the  red  heart  of  the  lire  ;  she 
was  drumming  her  fingers  on  her  silken 
knees. 
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'  You  are  young,'  lie  continued,  '  I  make 
allowances  for  your  youth,  but  you  are 
not  thoughtless.  You  were  not  reared  to 
be  thoughtless ;  as  I  have  told  my  sister 
many  times,  you  are  of  a  different  calibre 
to  your  family.  But,  to-day,  your  conduct 
has  surprised  me  more  than  I  can  find 
words  to  express.  What  preposterous 
whim  induced  you  to  undertake  this  wild- 
goose  chase  after  your  good-for-nothing 
brother?' 

The  tears  again  started  to  the  hearer's 
eyes. 

'■  I  wanted  to  see  Nat,'  she  murmured, 
half  choked. 

There  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
by  scolding  Agnes.  The  slaughtering  of 
pigeons  is  a  favourite  national  pastime, 
gentleness  is  not  a  quality  which  always 
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propitiates  mankind.  Elsie  had  returned 
her  brotlier-in-law's  rebukes,  she  had  given 
tit-for-tat,  if  her  arguments  would  not  hold 
water  they  were  an  overwhelming  array ; 
he  had  beaten  a  retreat  at  her  attack. 
But  Agnes  was  Avounded  by  his  shot,  she 
offered  no  resistance,  meek  as  a  dove  she 
listened.     He  continued  : 

'  If  my  repeated  letters  have  no  effect 
upon  him,  of  what  earthly  use  could  your 
presence  or  your  remarks  effect?' 

'  He  was  alone,'  she  faltered,  '  and  there 
is  no  one,  now,  but  me.  I  wanted  him  to 
remember  how — how — fond  I  am  of  him. 
I  wanted  to  remind  him,  to  talk  to  him ; 
it  would — it  might  have  done  more  than 
a  warning,  than  severity,  than  anything.' 

'  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear,  that  sort  of  thing 
is   merely  clap-trap.     He's  an  idle  young 
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fellow.  Cares  for  nothing  but  his  own 
pleasure.  But  I  never  heard  of  a  Trevor 
who  could  do  a  week's  work,  or  stick  to 
anything.  Give  me  that  letter  from  Davis, 
if  you've  got  it  about  you.  I  want  to  see 
it.' 

Ao^nes  found  the  letter  in  the  breast- 
pocket  of  her  coat,  and  gave  it  to  her 
husband.  While  he  read  it  she  bit  her 
lip,  and  drummed  still  harder  with  her 
lingers,  for  Mr.  Hacket's  running  com- 
ments on  the  document  were  bad  to  hear. 
In  truth,  the  complaints  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Avere  highly  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Hacket;  he  had  no  patience  for  com- 
plaints unless  they  were  his  OAvn.  He 
tossed  the  letter  into  the  fire  and  laughed. 

'  That's  a  pretty  account,  upon  my 
word,'  he   said.      '  For  the   sake  of  Nat's 
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companions,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  repu- 
tation for  justice,  tlie  boy  must  go.  I 
cannot  overlook  sucli  offences.' 

'  He  lias  gone.' 

'  Gone?     What  do  you  mean?' 

'  Xat  left  London  yesterday.  He  has 
enlisted  in  the  190th  Regiment.  He  is  at 
Aldershot.' 

'  God  bless  my  soul !' 

A  benediction,  even  though  an  egotistical 
one,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  was 
a  triumph  of  art  over  Xature,  and  Mr, 
Hacket  knew  it.  His  brother-in-law  had 
become  a  private  soldier,  and  the  receiver 
of  this  intelligence  had  merely  blessed  his 
inner  consciousness,  and  then  was  silent^ 
l)luno;ed  in  thousdit. 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  foretold,  in  days  long 
past,   that    to  marry  into    a    poor,  but    a 
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much-attached  family  was  a  philanthropic 
action  which  might  cost  him  clear.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  dearly  for 
anything ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  a 
hard  bargain ;  he  did  not  intend  to  alter 
his  custom. 

No  doubt  the  Army  was  a  necessity,  an 
expensive  State  necessity,  but  he  had  a 
contempt  for  the  Service.  Idle,  ornamental, 
frivolous  men  those  soldiers,  who  were 
content  to  exist  on  starvation  pay,  with  an 
off-chance  of  distinction  through  blood- 
shed, and  but  little  chance  of  riches  at  the 
best  of  times, — but  a  private — his  brother- 
in-law  herded  among  the  riff-raff  and  scum 
of  the  gutter  ;  it  was  a  bitter  thought,  and 
yet  it  brought  with  it  some  consolation, — 
presently.     He   Avould   not  exert   himself 
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on  young  Trevor's  behalf,  he  would  wash 
his  hands  of  the  ne'er-do-weel,  he  would 
not  expend  a  sixpence  upon  him;  the 
miscreant  was  provided  for,  at  present,  at 
his  country's  expense  ;  his  country  should 
not  be  robbed  of  its  privileges. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  this,  Agnes  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  went  to  Nat's  room  and  found 
he  had  gone.  Then  I  went  to  your  office. 
I  saw  Mr.  Davis  ;  he  told  me — everything.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  Agnes,  you  must  be 
mad  to  have  done  all  this.' 

Her  head  felt  so  light  and  odd,  her 
heart  so  heavy,  that  she  wondered  whether 
her  husband  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  and  found  what  it  was  that  ailed  her. 
Mr.  Hacket  was  not  observant,  but  Agnes' 
grief  was  aggressive  ;  those  tears  were  bad 
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for  lier,  and  quite  useless  now  ;  lie  tried 
to  check  tlieir  flow. 

'  Well,  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  Nat  must  pay  the  penalty  for  liis 
ingratitude  and  folly.  When  he  finds  out 
what  hard  work,  poverty,  coarse  food  and 
discipline  mean,  he  will  come  to  his 
senses.' 

'  Oh  !  Mortimer.  He  did  not  think  ;  he 
is  only  a  boy.  He  won't  make  any  the 
worse  man  for  this.  Major  Wyndham  will 
do  what  he  can ;  he  will  use  his  interest ; 
he  will  go  to  the  War  Office.  They  will 
let  Nat  go  free,  and  he  will  begin  again  ; 
lie  Avill  turn  over  a  new  leaf 

'  My  dear,  you  talk  of  what  you  know 
nothing.  If  the  Queen  were  to  petition 
for  Nat  at  the  War  Office,  it  would  be  of 
no  avail.     Interest  can  do  nothing.    Major 
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Wynclham  can  do  no  more  than  Celia. 
Xow-a-days,  such  things  are  not  jobbed  by 
favour.' 

'  Major  Wyndham ' 

'  I  tell  you  Major  Wyndham  can  do 
absolutely  nothing.  Xat  can  be  bought 
out  at  considerable  expense.  And  who  is 
to  do  it  ?  Xot  you,  nor  I,  nor  yet  his 
mother.  He  has  made  his  bed,  rough  it 
may  be,  but  he  must  lie  on  it.' 

That  was  true, — she  thought  upon  those 
words.  But  might  there  be  no  exception 
to  this  inexorable,  deplorable  decree  ? 

'  He  is  so  young,  Mortimer,'  making  this 
feeble  excuse  humbly. 

'  He  is  old  enough  to  have  known  bet- 
ter, anyhow.  Do  drink  your  soup,  it  is 
no  use,  as  I  say,  making  yourself  ill,  even 
though   it   is    a   most   unfortunate   affair. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Sucli  an  examj)le  for  his  younger  brothers. 
It's  all  very  well  to  make  excuses  and  to 
say  hoys  ivill  he  hoys.  But  poor  boys  can't 
afford  to  sow  wild  oats  like  their  rich 
neighbours  :  a  very  small  crop  brings 
downright  ruin  to  them  and  to  theirs. 
They  sink  out  of  sight  and  drag  their 
families  with  them.' 

Does  not  the  dove  peck,  the  worm  turn  ? 
Probably  the  pecks  and  the  turning  are 
more  often  than  not  in  defence  of  kith  and 
kin, — and  love's  labour  lost, '  no  one  being 
a  penny  the  worse  '  for  the  attack  of  dove 
or  worm. 

Agnes  said  nothing,  but  the  fountain  of 
her  tears  was  dried,  she  could  not  hear 
her  husband's  words  for  the  roar  of 
London  was  in  her  ears.  She  whispered 
to  herself  that  as   yet  Nat  had  not  sunk 
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out  of  sight,  he  was  neither  lost  nor  dis- 
graced. An  old  friend  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  talk  of  him  kindly  and  to  go 
to  him  in  his  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  is  a  sweet  thing,  friendship,  a  dear  balm, 

A  happy  and  auspicious  bird  of  calm  .  .  . 

Whose  coming  is  as  light  and  music  are 

'Mid  dissonance  and  gloom — a  star 

Which  moves  not  'mid  the  moving  heavens  alone  ; 

A  smile  among  dark  frowns — a  gentle  tone 

Among  rude  voices ;  a  beloved  light, 

A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight. 

Shelley. 

Three  days  elapsed  before  Major  Wynd- 
liam  returned  from  London.  As  Agnes 
was  driving  homewards  late  in  the  after- 
noon she  saw  him  disapjiear  through  the 
drive  gate  leading  to  Hillsden ;  she  leaned 
across  her  husband  and  pulled  the  check- 
string. 
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'  Why  do  you  stop  the  brougham, 
Agnes  ?     What  do  you  want?' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  in  here  for  a 
moment,  Mortimer,  I  think  there  may  be 
news  of  Nat.' 

Mr.  Hacket  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window. 

'  Drive  on,  coachman,'  he  said  ;  then  he 
turned  to  his  wife,  patting  her  shoulder 
with  playful  remonstrance.  '  You  have 
just  been  to  Hillsden,  my  dear,  a  couple 
of  hours  ago  you  saw  all  your  people.  I 
can't  have  the  horses  kept  about  on  a  cold, 
windy  evening,  and  I  have  letters  to  write 
for  this  post.  No  news  will  be  the  best 
news  which  you  are  likely  to  hear  of  your 
brother,  I  fear.' 

These  fears  of  his  were  cheerfulness 
itself,  but  they  did  not  cheer  the  hearer. 
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There  had  been  no  tidings  of  the  culprit 
beyond  a  couple  of  lines  written  in  answer 
to  pages  of  Agnes'  gentle,  loving,  compas- 
sionate upbraidings. 

'  /  have  been  a  brute  all  round^  Agnes^'  he 
had  written.  '  Forget  you  ever  had  a  brother 
—Nat: 

These  remarks  were  not  reassuring. 
The  letter,  such  as  it  was,  was  blotched 
and  blotted  when  Mr.  Hacket  saw  it ;  had 
the  writing  of  it  then  cost  the  sender  so 
dear  ?  Nay,  the  blots  and  blotches  were 
recent  additions ;  Mr.  Hacket  sighed  im- 
patiently. 

'  That's  the  most  sensible  thing  Nat 
ever  said  in  his  life,'  was  his  comment. 
'  Forget  he  is  your  brother.  He  does  not 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  neither  does  he 
deserve   a    tear.     You    should    use    more 
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self-control,  my  pet ;  you  will  ruin  your 
health  with  fretting  about  that  boy.  Be 
sure  he  never  casts  a  thought  to  you. 
Would  it  not  be  more  just  to  think  of 
those  who  think  of  you  ?  Why  should  we 
all  be  made  miserable  because  your  brother 
has  disgraced  himself?' 

'  I  didn't  know  that  I  made  you 
miserable?' 

'  Miserable  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  an 
expression,  but  ever  since  that  ridiculous 
journey  to  London  you  have  moped  ;  you 
take  no  interest  in  the  household;  last 
night  you  forgot  to  speak  to  cook  about  the 
tomatoes.  You  must  rouse  yourself,  Agnes ; 
small  troubles  and  vexations  will  cross 
one's  path  from  time  to  time,  we  should 
surmount  them.' 

We  should,  indeed,  specially  when  our 
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want  of  buoyancy  bears  upon  our  neigh- 
bours. Agnes,  docile  Agnes,  he  appreciat- 
ed her  meekness,  had  murmured  something 
which  he  accepted  as  a  protestation  of  peni- 
tence, and  had  '  surmounted  her  troubles,' 
at  any  rate  there  were  no  more  tears,  nor 
traces  of  tears  to  be  seen  ;  no  duties  were 
forgotten,  all  went  well. 

But  Mr.  Hacket  was  startled  at  this  sud- 
den digression  about  the  delinquent,  though 
Agnes  had  not  mentioned  the  unpalatable 
subject,  yet  it  was  evident  she  had  not 
obeyed  her  husband  in  spirit  as  in  letter, 
she  had  not  forgotten  that  '  she  had  a 
brother,  Nat.'  As  long  as  her  husband 
had  his  own  way,  it  could  not  signify  by 
what  means  he  obtained  it,  he  had  never 
the  slightest  desire  to  know  what  was 
passing  in  his  wife's  mind,  or  in  any  other 
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of  the  imbusiness-like  minds  which  chvelt, 
hermit-like,  in  the  numerous  members  of 
his  household.  They  must  all  mould 
themselves  upon  one  master-mind ;  his 
thoughts,  his  arrangements,  his  con- 
clusions, his  intentions  he  reviewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  behold  they  were  very 
good.  He  could  not  do  better  for  his  be- 
longings than  he  did  for  himself,  they 
might  be  one  with  him. 

He  had  dismissed  young  Trevor  from  his 
remembrance,  but  Agnes  thought  upon 
him  still,  this  was  a  pity ;  however,  as  the 
brougham  rolled  on  without  her  having 
reiterated  her  wishes,  those  wishes  did  not 
signify.  Mr.  Hacket  went  off  to  the  library 
to  write  his  letters,  full  of  the  business  of 
which  they  treated. 

Ajines   did  not  follow  in  his  wake;  she 
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stood  a  moment  in  die  hall,  with  pensive 
eyes  and  a  fnrrowed  forehead,  then  she  re- 
opened the  front  door  and  went  slowly  out 
into  the  dusk.  It  was  late,  and  the  dusk 
would  soon  turn  to  darkness,  but  Agnes 
had  no  fear  of  night,  she  went  slowly  be- 
cause she  knew  she  had  no  right  to  go, 
because  there  was  an  unwritten  law  which 
declared  she  should  visit  her  home  once 
daily,  and  at  a  canonical  hour,  none  other. 
After  all  the  law  was  unwritten,  and  she 
was  sick  for  news  of  Nat. 

'  No  one  ' — as  has  been  said  before — '  is 
a  penny  tlie  worse'  for  turning  of  worm 
or  pecking  of  dove.  Yet  who  can  fathom 
what  a  revolution  of  feeling,  of  habit,  of 
condition  is  effected  within  the  revolution- 
ists themselves,  who   have  been   driven  to 
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the  extremity,  to  the  desperate  extremity 
of  revolt. 

Agnes'  pecking  had  been  mental,  not 
,  expressed,  she  had  told  herself  that  her 
husband  '  did  not  care,' — it  was  natural 
that  he  should  not  care, — but  that  he  had 
been  severe  and  unkind.  She  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  forming  judgments,  or  analysing 
motives,  but  she  had  repeated  this  sentence 
a  great  many  times,  it  was  a  stuj^endous 
and  impressive  decision  in  her  ears,  it 
meant  a  great  deal.  It  meant  that  now, 
unobserved  and  unbidden,  she  would  walk 
down  alone  to  Hillsden  and  ask  for  news 
of  Xat. 

She  was  weary  of  '  surmounting  vex- 
ations,' she  wanted  sjanpathy,  she  wanted 
to  speak  of  what  lay,  like  a  leaden  weight, 
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on  her  heart.  She  fretted,  night  and  day, 
about  the  boy,  on  his  account  grief  had 
become  the  business  of  her  life. 

She  set  out  slowly,  but  soon  quickened 
her  footsteps,  she  feared  that  Major  Wynd- 
hani  might  have  left  Hills  den  before  her 
arrival.  The  fear  was  a  sj^ur  which  set  her 
hurrying,  her  walk  was  almost  a  run,  the 
spongy  turf  muffled  her  footfalls.  She 
was  panting  wdien  she  reached  her  old 
home ;  she  paused  a  moment  to  fetch  her 
breath,  and  during  that  moment  the  front 
door  opened  and  Major  Wyndham,  with  a 
girl  on  either  side  of  him,  came  out.  The 
three  were  talking,  laughing  too  ;  for  a 
minute  they  did  not  see  her,  then  Pre- 
cautia  cried, 

'  Why,  here  is  Agnes,  herself.  Now, 
you  need   not  go   away  just  yet,  Arthur. 
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Oh,  Agnes,  lie  was  going  to  tell  you,  lie 
lias  seen  Xat  tAvice,  and  he  is  quite  well 
and  he  likes  it.  He  won't  come  out. 
Arthur  would  have  got  him  out,  but  he 
won't  come.' 

If  her  sisters  were  surprised  at  seeing 
Agnes,  they  did  not  say  so  ;  Major  AVyiid- 
liani  seemed  to  think  her  advent  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world ;  the  trio  were 
congratulatory,  full  of  good  tidings  ap- 
parently. Agnes  lost  her  guilty  feeling, 
and  followed  them  into  the  school-room ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  rush 
away,  she  must  hear  all  about  N^at. 

Precautia  was  spokeswoman  and  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
tremely few  at  Hillsden.  She  had  accepted 
Major  Wyndham  as  one  of  the  family,  and 
had   no  reserves  with   him,  there  was    a 
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slight  respect  mingling  with  the  affec- 
tionate familiarity  of  her  manner.  He 
made  himself  quite  at  home,  inasmuch  as 
he  stood  before  the  fire,  monopolising  the 
ruo-  and  listenino;  with  a  half-smile  to  the 
little  girl's  method  of  speech.  She  talked 
so  fast  and  took  so  little  breath  that  the 
end  of  her  sentences  were  gasps  and 
stutters. 

'  He  says  you  ought  not  to  have  gone  to 
London,  Agnes  ;  he  says  Mortimer  ought  to 
have  been  angry,  any  man  would  have 
been  angry,  and  he  says ' 

'  And  he  says,  "  hush,"  for  a  second,' 
interrupted  the  pronoun  himself.  '  Your 
sister  wants  to  hear  facts,  not  comments. 
I  was  at  Aldershot  two  days,  Mrs.  Hacket, 
and  I  saw  Xat  twice.  He  is,  at  present, 
very  pleased  with  himself.     Nothing  will 
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induce  liim  to  give  up  his  soldiering.  He 
looked  uj^on  me  as  a  friend  as  well  as  an 
ambassador,  he  was  very  frank, — and  prac- 
tical, too.  We  talked  over  the  whole  busi- 
ness, all  the  ins  and  outs  which  led  to 
the  step  he  took — and  I  think,  perhaps, 
he  does  right  to  stick  to  it.' 

Agnes  stood  at  attention, — if  a  figure, 
slight,  and  swayed  as  lightly  as  a  reed,  can 
be  said  to  stand  at  attention — listening ; 
the  anxiety  in  her  eyes  was  melting  into 
calmness  which  Major  Wyndham  thought 
would  in  its  turn  change  to  the  listlessness, 
the  spiritlessness  Avhich  had  struck  him  at 
first  sio:ht  as  Ames'  dominant  character- 
istic.  Such  listlessness  was  sad,  had  had 
a  birth  of  suffering,  he  felt  sure.  It  was 
unnatural,  new,  recently  acquired;  he 
wished  it  away,  banished.     He  had  a  way 
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of  interesting  himself  in  tlie  things  which 
affected  his  friends,  it  was  his  habit  to 
watch,  to  think  about,  to  speculate  upon 
other  people's  concerns. 

He  wasted  much  time  in  helping  lame 
dogs  over  stiles,  it  might  even  be  supposed 
that  he  preferred  a  lame  dog  to  a  sound 
one.  People  said,  '  Arthur  Wyndham 
didn't  care  for  his  neighbours  unless 
something  ailed  them.'  The  '  poor  things  ' 
of  existence  were  those  who  interested 
him.  The  general  conclusion  deducted 
from  this  idiosyncrasy  was  that  Major 
Wyndham  liked  to  be  '  cock  of  his  walk.' 
A  characteristic  which  is  not  our  own  is 
simply  explained, — we  adopt  a  point  of 
view  which  is  most  easily  comprehended, 
and  we  charitably  expound  it. 

'  Is  he  happy?'  Agnes  asked  ;  the  spirit- 
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lessness  did  not  return,  her  eyes  shone. 
^Did  he  look  well?  Did  he  break 
down  ?' 

'  He  was  verv  plucky,  and  he  seems  to 
have  a  good  fund  of  spirits.'  Major  Wynd- 
hani  looked  across  at  the  second  Miss 
Trevor,  who  was  seated  on  the  table. 
'  He  reminds  me  of  Elsie ;  he  knows  his 
own  mind,  it's  tough,  and  he  speaks  it.' 

'Does  he  look  well?'  Mrs.  Hacket 
must  hear  all  there  was  to  hear  about  her 
brother,  then  she  must  go  back  whence 
she  came. 

'  Fairly  Avell.  He  was  in  capital  form 
when  I  saw  him  yesterday  ;  ''  he  would  not 
leave  the  service  before  he  was  comman- 
der-in-chief," he  said.  I  have  been  telling 
Mrs.  Trevor  ' — he  lowered  his  voice  ;  was 
it  ]>ecause  he  spoke  of  her  in  pity  ? — '  how 
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much  lie  admires  his  trappings,  and  what 
a  keen  soldier  he  is  already.' 

Agnes  folloAved  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
and  turned  her  head;  her  mother  had  come 
into  the  room,  and  was  standing  behind  her. 

'  My  husband  always  wanted  his  eldest 
son  to  be  a  soldier,'  Mrs.  Trevor  said,  with 
that  faded  smile  that  was  the  only  tribute 
which  she  paid  to  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  a  smile  which  showed  a  habit  so 
engrained  as  to  be  nature  now ;  smiles  for 
society — sighs,  maybe,  for  solitude — had 
been  the  custom  of  her  life.  '  But  I  was 
foolish,  I  demurred ;  I  was  so  afraid  we 
should  not  be  able  to  afford  it.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  Agnes 
looked  at  her  mother,  with  such  a  look  as 
was  a  revelation  to  one  observer,  familiar 
enough  to  the  rest ;  then  Celia  said, 
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'  I'm  glad  Xat  is  a  soldier ;  I  love  sol- 
diers,' vnih  a  wave  of  the  hand  towards 
the  bronzed,  worn  gentleman  upon  the 
rug,  '  and  uniforms,'  and  the  wooden,  brave 
sort  of  way  soldiers  walk.' 

Major  Wyndham  bowed  at  the  flattery, 
and  lauo^hed  ;  Ames  lauoiied  too. 

'  Agnes,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  '  I 
saw  you,  and  it  seemed  so  natural  to 
have  you  here  that  I  forgot.  Where  is 
Mortimer  ?' 

'  I  was  wondering,'  added  Precautia, 
'  how  she  had  got  away.' 

'  Got  away  !'  repeated  Elsie,  hurriedly. 
'  Precautia  forgets  that  Agnes  is  emanci- 
pated, that  she  may  no  longer  bully  her.' 

'  If  married  means  a-man-she-mated,  I 
don't  forget  it.  You  know  she  never  gets 
away  ;  you  said  so  yourself  last  night.' 

k2 
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Elsie  blushed,  and  could  think  of  no- 
thing to  say,  but  Agnes  only  smiled. 

'  I  have  changed  homes,'  she  said ;  her 
hands  were  clasped  round  her  mother's 
arm. 

'  It's  a  nasty  change ;  when  a  family 
breaks  up,  it  is  horrid,  Arthur.  Everyone 
goes ;  we  are  always  saying  good-bye  at 
the  station.  Even  Max  has  gone,  and  he 
used  to  say  that  our  home  was  his  home, 
and  make  all  sorts  of  speeches  ;  but  he 
has  been  away  a  long  while.  We  did  hide 
his  books  and  upset  the  ink,  but  he  might 
come  and  see  us  sometimes.' 

Elsie  slipped  down  from  the  table  and 
stood  upright,  very  upright,  Avith  her 
head  held  back  and  her  lips  pouting. 

'  Max  writes  when  he  has  time,  Pre- 
cautia.' 
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'•  Time's  no  excuse ;  that's  only  a  boy's 
excuse ;  he  makes  tmie  for  books  and 
beetles,  or  finding  out  horrid  things  which 
no  one  wants  to  know,  or  Avriting  notes 
about  observations.  If  we  were  animal- 
cules, he'd  observe  us ;  as  it  is,  he  never 
sees  us.  He  likes  looking  at  things 
through  magnifying-glasses.  Men  and 
boys  are  pretty  selfish.' 

'  Is  it,'  said  Elsie,  rather  fiercely,  '  a 
mark  of  selfishness  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
animalcules  ?' 

'It  is  a  mark  of  selfishness  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  anything.' 

'  Or  anybody,'  crossly.  '  Precautia's 
breath  may  fail,  but  her  tongue  never.' 

'  I  can't  think  why  you  are  angry.  You 
have  said  much  worse  about  Max  yourself.' 

Major  Wyndham's  observations  were  not 
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reserved  for  animalcules.  He  looked  at 
the  elder  girl ;  she  was  fair  to  see.  Her  deep 
eyes  were  gloomy,  her  chin  held  high ; 
she  lacked  no  spirit ;  she  was  full  of  life, 
streno^th,  fire.  If  she  should  weather  the 
storm  of  life,  it  was  certain  she  would  not 
bend  to  the  tempest  or  sway  in  the  wind  ; 
if  the  storm  came,  she  would  stand  up- 
right, withstand  the  gale,  or  fall  before  it ; 
there  was  nothing  pliable  or  flexible  in  that 
lovely  face.  The  little  girl  was  sprightly 
as  a  fay,  clouds  of  hair  framed  her  intelli- 
gent face ;  it  was  a  dear  face,  with  the  frank, 
fearless  eyes  of  childhood  meeting  the 
observator's  with  eager  friendliness.  He 
liked  children  ;  he  even  liked  troublesome, 
talkative  children  verging  on  girlhood ; 
he  liked  his  company.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  be  indifferent  to  four  old 
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friends,  three  of  whom  were  ardent,  demon- 
stratively ardent  in  their  approval  of  him, 
who  were  most  grateful  for  the  small  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  them,  who  thanked 
him  with  their  eyes  even  more  warmly 
than  with  their  lips.  And  the  room  was 
poverty-stricken ;  the  house  was  a  sad 
house.  Pauperism,  widowhood,  sorrow 
shared  the  spot  with  childhood  and  beauty; 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  Arthur 
Wyndham's  calibre,  with  a  proclivity  for 
'  poor  things,'  not  to  feel  a  warmth  of  the 
heart,  a  flood  of  friendliness  and  goodwill 
towards  his  old  friends. 

If  Elsie  was  angry,  if  Precautia  was 
argumentative,  they  were  both  perfectly 
natural  and  unaffected ;  Arthur  had  an 
aversion  to  artifice  of  any  sort.  Perhaps 
his  prejudices  were  in  favour  of  anyone  of 
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the  name  of  Trevor ;  he  heard  such  mighty 
praise  of  the  family  at  home,  and  he  was 
ready  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

The  conversation  drifted  far  from  Nat; 
it  was  a  painful  subject,  on  which  they 
felt  too  deeply  to  talk  lightly, — and 
solemn  discussion  was  not  easy  in  public. 
Agnes  stood  ready  to  be  off,  but  lingered 
on  awhile.  She  would  return  to  the  Oaks 
with  a  lighter  mind.  She  need  no  longer 
loathe  the  luxury  about  her,  the  very 
rings  upon  her  fingers,  thinking  that  they 
represented  Nat's  freedom,  and  yet  were 
unavailable,  for  Nat  had  been  offered  his 
freedom,  and  had  turned  his  back  upon  it. 
No  wonder  she  was  comforted,  and  loth 
to  leave  the  room  where  she  had  heard 
good  tidings. 

Good    tidings    are    chattels    which    the 
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possessor  clutclies  greedily  and  drags 
homewards  in  all  haste  to  share  with  his 
nearest  and  dearest ;  but  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  to  rejoice  at  the  Oaks,  no  one 
but  the  mistress  of  the  house  cared  a 
straw  for  such  consolations  as  Major  Wynd- 
ham  had  brought  to  Dorfold. 

It  was  Precautia  presently  who  reminded 
Agnes  that  parting  guests  should  some- 
times be  speeded,  to  their  own  advantage. 

'  If  you  are  not  at  home  for  dinner, 
Aofo-ie '  she  suo-o^ested,  '  I  should  think 
Mortimer  will  be  frightened.' 

Then  Agnes  went,  and  Major  Wyndham, 
as  in  duty  bound,  followed  her,  saying  that 
he  would  see  her  home. 

The  cold  air  was  thick  with  fog,  a  reddish 
moon  had  lately  risen,  casting  a  pale  and 
lurid  lio'ht. 
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'  It  is  SO  cold,'  she  said, '  you  are  shiver- 
ing and  you  do  look  so  tired,  don't  trouble 
to  come  with  me.' 

'  It  is  perfectly  bitter,'  turning  his  collar 
up  awkwardly  enough  wdth  his  left  hand  ; 
'  what  a  poor  climate  this  is.  Of  course  I 
am  coming  too ;  you  go  off  to  London 
alone,  and  now  you  suggest  walking  half- 
a-mile  in  the  dark  without  an  escort. 
Where  did  you  grow  all  this  inde- 
pendence ?  It  is  mostly  brag,  I  believe  ; 
you  jumped  at  that  shadow.  When  I 
used  to  know  you,  you  were  afraid  of 
everything.' 

'  I  ignored  nerves  to  you ;  what  do  you 
know  of  them  ?' 

'  Just  as  much  as  most  people.' 

'  Then  what  made  you  so  brave  ?' 

'  Please,  don't.' 
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'  I  wish  you'd  tell  me.  I  ahvays  wanted 
to  know  what  makes  people  brave.' 

'  There  are  such  a  large  family  of  the 
Braves,  I  have  heard,'  said  he,  she  was 
awaitins^  his  answer.  '  I've  read  about 
them,  seen  them,  I  know  nothing  of  them 
personally.  There  is  a  don't-care,  reckless 
pluck  which  is  useful  at  times,  there  is  a 
pluck  from  ignorance  of  fear,  there  is 
genuine  pluck  which  means  command  of 
nerves,  self-control,  strength  ; — the  very 
pluck  which  goes  to  hunt  up  a  naughty 
boy  in  London.  By  the  way,  I  have  a 
letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Hacket.  Here  it  is. 
I  was  to  give  it  you  in  private.' 

She  took  the  letter,  from  him,  quicken- 
ing her  steps  that  she  might  reach  the 
light  and  read  what  her  brother  had  to  say 
to  her. 
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'  No  one,  but  you,  is  to  read  that  letter, 
Mrs.  Hacket ;  I  promised  in  your  name.' 

'  Poor  Nat.' 

'  Yes,  I  could  give  him  sympathy  as  well 
as  advice,  one  has  to  pay  for — folly  ;  bills, 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  bills,  with  tails  as 
long  as  kites,  come  in  as  time  goes  and 
must  be  paid.  Poor  Nat,  but  I  gave  him 
a  mere  grain  of  pity,  I  preached.  I  told 
him  straight  that  his  future  depends  upon 
himself,  he  can't  afford  to  play  the  fool 
now.' 

'  That  is  what  my  husband  has  often  told 
him.' 

'  It  is  the  sort  of  obvious  advice  which 
must  be  given.  His  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  don't  fret  yourself  to  death  about 
him,  he  is  hopeful  himself  and  makes  sure 
of  his  commission ;    the  Irish  blood  in  his 
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veins  is  a  blessing  to  him,  for  lie  sees  the 
ludicrous  side  of  things.  My  brother-in- 
law's  brother,  Lely,  is  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, a  cousin  of  ours  is  adjutant.  I  told 
them  both  about  the  boy  ;  of  course  that  is 
no  tangible  advantage,  but  it's  as  well  they 
should  know.  Mrs.  Hacket,  are  you  doing 
anything  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Xo,'  she  said;  then  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, '  I  never  do  anything.' 

'  An  unemployed,  like  I  am.  Then  we 
shall  orpumble  too-ether  about  ''  no  work  to 
do,"  and  discuss  the  eight  hours  bill,  it  is- 
nice  to  have  a  grievance  and  a  redress — in 
the  moon.  Elsie  is  o'oino;  to  ride  with  me 
to-morrow  morning,  there  are  three  horses 
eating  their  heads  ofl"  in  the  stable,  she  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  it.  In  the  afternoon 
may  I  come  up  to  the  Oaks  ?' 
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'  Come  rather  late,'  she  said,  '  we  drive 
till  five.     Good-bye.' 

Mr.  Racket's  letters  took  long  to  write, 
when  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  just 
as  dinner  was  announced  he  found  Agnes 
standing  by  the  tire. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  you  are  looking 
so  well,  you  have  lost  the  pallor  of  the 
last  few  days,  this  cold  east  wind  is 
bracing.' 

There  was  no  reason  to  tell  him  that 
a  walk  to  Hillsden  had  coloured  her 
cheeks,  there  Avas  no  opportunity  of  tell- 
in  2:  him — it  was  dinner-time,  and  he  was 
talking  of  the  soup;  she  answered  his 
remarks,  but  her  mind  was  full  of  Nat, 
whose  letter,  which  ran  as  folloAVS,  was 
rustling  in  her  pocket : 
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'  Dear  Agnes, 

'  Wyndham  says  you'd  like 
a  letter  from  me.  You  never  knew  such 
a  chap  as  he  is.  I  can't  tell  you  all  he's 
done  for  me,  (I've  sworn  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word).  But  he's  given  me  more  than 
advice,  I  can  tell  you  ;  he  is  a  good  chap. 
I  have  been  a  pretty  fool.  All  of  you 
boxed  up  at  Dorfold  don't  understand 
things,  and  old  Hacket  seems  to  think  a 
fellow  is  born  in  spectacles,  sixty  years 
old.  I'm  going  to  stick  to  this;  I'll  do 
something  yet  to  make  you  proud  of  me. 
Don't  you  bother  yourself  about  me,  I'm 
all  right.  He  wanted  to  buy  me  out,  but 
I  won't  have  that — besides,  there's  nothing 
else  I  could  do. 

"  Write  again  soon,  and  tell  Precautia 
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to  write.    Elsie  always  jaws — she  can  keep 
her  letters  for  Max. 

'  Your  aiFectionate  brother, 

'  Nathaniel  Trevor.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true  ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too. 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do  ' 

Foe  many  long  weeks  Xat  had  worn  Her 
Majesty's  uniform.  For  many  long  weeks 
Major  Wyndham  liad  been  stationary  at 
tlie  rectory.  For  many  long  weeks  his 
friendship  had  been  growing,  "widening, 
deepening   at    Hillsden.      He    seemed   to 

VOL.  II.  L 
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covet  the  Trevor  friendsliip ;  they  freely 
and  lavishly  bestowed  it  upon  him.  He 
had  become  a  favourite,  intimate,  and 
useful  friend  of  the  family.  Though 
Major  Wyndham  was  a  rather  quiet  man, 
observant,  contemplative,  fonder  of  listen- 
ing than  speaking,  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
passive  :  he  liked  to  conjugate  an  active 
verb — he  liked  '  to  do,'  and  to  do  some 
good;  to  help,  to  give  a  lift-up  somewhere, 
anywhere,  if  he  thought  a  lift-up  would  be 
beneficial ;  he  liked  to  play,  he  told  him- 
self, at  philanthroj)y.  It  is  a  game  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  play  well.  The  '  j)oor 
things  '  who  ask,  do  not  want ;  the  '  poor 
things '  who  do  not  ask,  do  not  get. 

Major  Wyndham  went   in    and  out  of 
Hillsden  at  all  hours  of  the   day ;   he  al- 
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loAved  Celia  to  bully  him  or  to  worship 
him  as  it  pleased  her,  he  spoilt  Elsie,  he 
was  ready  to  pace  mth  Mrs.  Trevor  in  the 
garden  or  to  sit  and  talk  to  her  in  the 
house,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Trevor  interests,  effaced  himself  when  he 
was  not  wanted.  He  was  a  rare  acqui- 
sition to  the  household ;  life  had  bright- 
ened for  them  all  since  he  came. 

When  the  daughters  of  the  house  are 
fair  to  see,  such  sprouting  friendships  have 
been  known  to  spring  to  birth  and  flourish 
— a  mushroom  growth,  a  jDuff-ball  which 
collapses  as  lightly  as  it  grew.  Such 
friendshijDs  have  been  known  to  increase 
and  become  grasping,  to  rob,  give  no 
more,  but  annex. 

The  neighbours  understood,  or  thought 

l2 
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they    understood,    tlie    meaning    of    this 
intimacy. 

Elsie  had  advanced  a  thousand  degrees 
in  favour  with  her  brother-in-law ;  he  did 
not  doubt  that  she  was  about  to  do  well 
for  herself,  therefore  it  behoved  all  men 
to  speak  well  of  her.  Major  Wyndham 
was  for  ever  at  Hillsden — he  preferred 
that  poverty-stricken  establishment  to  the 
Oaks  ;  he  had  tea — tea  with  skim  milk  in 
it,  bread  with  salt  butter  spread  upon  it,  at 
Hillsden ;  he  loitered  in  that  Avilderness  of 
a  garden  ;  he  must  be  a  lost  man,  his  inten- 
tions must  indeed  be  serious  and  matri- 
monial. Mr.  Hacket  felt  kindly  towards 
Elsie,  for  Major  Wyndham  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  of  unimpeachable  family 
and  connection,  the  only  son  of  a  father 
who  had  a  very  tidy  income   of  his  own. 
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and  who,  curiously  enough,  encouraged 
the  courtship  and  made  much  of  this 
singularly  fortunate  Miss  Trevor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hacket  were  taking  their 
morning  potter  round  their  inextensive, 
but  highly  cultivated  domain  ;  he,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  gravel,  the  new  gravel 
which  was  firmly  ground  into  a  concrete 
Avalk,  was  turning  over  a  project — a  prodi- 
gal but,  perchance,  a  profitable  project — in 
his  mind. 

The  yellow  path,  zigzagging,  engineered 
like  the  tail  of  Alice's  mouse,  led  through 
a  young  plantation  Avhich  was  stocked  with 
baby  shrubs  and  hobbledehoy  trees  from 
foreign  climes,  that  were  struggling  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  their  existence  in  an  un- 
congenial soil.  Agnes  was  looking  at 
these  tame  and  callow  nurslings.    She  was 
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ready,  metaphorically  speaking,  to  take 
her  hat  oiF  and  stand  bare-headed  before  a 
monarch  of  the  forest,  with  lichen  growing 
on  its  withered  branch,  with  a  crest  torn 
and  battered  by  the  storm  of  centuries,  with 
gnarled  and  furrowed  back,  but  to  admire 
these  fledglings  as  their  proprietor  ad- 
mired them  was  the  result  of  duty,  not 
instinct.  She  had  her  eyes  upon  the 
leader  of  a  deodara,  she  was  prepared  to 
discuss  its  condition,  but  Mr.  Racket's 
mind  roved — the  circumstance  was  unique 
— from  home. 

'  Elsie  is  riding  with  Major  Wyndham 
this  morning.' 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  they  have  gone  to 
Otterton.' 

'  They  ride  together  a  great  deal.' 

'  Yes; 
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'  Elsie  lias  improved,  she  is  extremely 
handsome.     How  old  is  she  ?' 

'  Eighteen.  How  well  that  catalpa  looks, 
Mortimer.' 

'  Wyndham,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  seri- 
ous, Agnes,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  of 
his  honourable  intentions  ;  but  this  riding 
about  the  country  without  a  chaperon 
IS 

'  You  forget  he  is  an  old  friend.' 

'  An  old  friend,  but  a  new — lover,  Agnes. 
I  can  never  discuss  your  family  Avithout 
your  becoming  argumentative.  Surely,  I 
may  do  what  I  can  for  you  and  yours. 
After  your  brother's  disgrace,  under  the 
whole  circumstances,  I  should  like  Wynd- 
ham to  see  that  one  member  of  your 
family  is  in  an  assured  and  affluent 
position.' 
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'  He  knoAvs  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
us,  ^lortinier.' 

'  He  knoAvs  extremely  little  about  nie/ 
said  Mr.  Haeket.  blandly,  '  and  I  should 
like  him  to  know  more.' 

'  He  eomes  here  very  often,  Mortimer, 
you  see  him.' 

^  I  see  him,  but  I  Avish  to  do  more  than 
see.  I  wish  to  entertain  him.  Don't  hurry 
on,  Ave  have  time  to  spare,  the  day  is  before 
us.  As  I  haA'e  said,  I  Avant  to  do  my  best 
to  help  Elsie  ;  it  is  our  duty,  Agnes,  to 
bring  matters  to  a  climax.' 

From  broAA"  to  ehin  Agnes  flushed,  her 
lips  straightened. 

'  I  knoAA^  the  AA'orld,'  he  AA^ent  on ;  '  age  has 
taught  me  many  things  of  Avhich  you  are 
naturally  ignorant;  something  of  eause 
and   effect,'    smiling.     '  AYe    Avill    giAC    a 
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dinner,  I  have  plenty  of  Avine  in  the 
cellar,  the  '34  port  wants  drinking.  AVe 
have  been  asked  out  a  good  deal,  (though 
we  haven't  accepted  our  invitations.)  it 
is  time  that  we  returned  hospitality. 
AVyiidharn  shall  corne  and  Elsie  shall 
come.' 

'  Give  a  dinner,'  said  Agnes,  speaking 
quickly;  'but  not  for  that  reason,  not  for 
Elsie's  sake.  She  would  hate  to  be 
thought  of  like  that ;  it  is  not — nice.' 

'  You  are  young,  my  pet.'  he  answered, 
smiling  still.  '  Full  of  pretty  -entunent, 
just  as  you  should  be.  so  I  will  let  it  pass. 
And  you  shall  have  vour  dinner,  and  we 
will  show  people  how  these  things  should 
be  done.  The  sooner  the  better ;  delay, 
dawdling  on  is  very  unsatisfactory,  even 
dangerous.     Major  Wyndham  is  in  request 
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everywhere,  and  may  be  a  gay  Lothario, 
for  aught  we  know.' 

Agnes  was  standing  still  and  looking 
about  her. 

'  I  wish  we  had  one  good  tree  in  the 
place,'  she  said. 

'  There  are  rare  trees  and  costly  trees 
in  this  plantation.'  She  had  caught  his 
attention  now. 

'  I  like  hardy  trees  that  flourish,  not 
costly  trees  which  pine ;  a  variegated 
maple  is  as  frightful  as  a  piebald  horse. 
I  like  old  trees  or  none.' 

'  The  way  to  obtain  old  trees  is  to  plant 
young ;  it  may  be  foolish,  but  I  spend  my 
money  to  prepare  pleasure  for  future 
generations.  I  like,' — he  took  her  hand, 
which  was  hanging  at  her  side,  and  held 
it   in   his  own — '  I  like   to  hear  you  say 
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you  appreciate  age,  Agnes,  in  trees,  or 
anything.' 

His  wife  was  whimsical,  contradictory  ; 
for  now,  Avhen  he  talked  of  trees,  she  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  dinner-party.  She  talked  of  the  pros- 
pective entertainment  with  interest,  she 
agreed  to  all  his  propositions  concerning 
it,  but  she  said  again  that  it  was  to  be  a 
dinner-party  without  a  purpose. 

'  Certainly,  certainly  ;  we  will  keep  our 
own  counsel.  It  shall  have  no  purpose, 
beyond  that  of  providing  an  excuse  for  a 
smart  new  frock  apiece  for  you  and  for 
your  sister.  I  am  willing  to  j^rovide  them 
both.  Nonsense,  Agnes,  don't  shake  your 
head.  Elsie  is  really  out  at  elbows  ;  she 
must  do  us  credit.  The  principal  outlaid 
in  clothing  for  a  handsome  girl  is  principal 
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well  invested.  A  good  dress-maker  wins 
more  hearts  than  a  galaxy  of  cardinal 
virtues.  Trust  me,  my  dear  ;  I  know  the 
ways  of  men.' 

It  did  not  seem  to  the  hearer  that  such 
an  acquaintanceship)  was  an  advantage. 

'  I  think,'  she  answered,  slowly,  '  that 
Elsie  wants  nothing  invested  or  won  for 
her.' 

'  You  are  prejudiced  in  your  sister's 
favour.  She  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but 
too  oj)inionated,  independent,  and  hasty  to 
be  overwhelmingly  attractive.' 

Agnes  did  not  fall  in  with  Mr.  Hacket's 
plans  as  readily  as  he  had  anticipated  she 
would  do ;  her  opposition  naturally  settled 
the  question,  this  dinner-party  he  Avould 
certainly  give  ;  it  was  a  speculation,  all 
his  s23eculations  were  lucky. 
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'  We  can  dine  twenty  comfortably ;  I 
will  make  a  list  of  those  people  whom  I 
A^ash  invited ;  the  invitation  must  be  a 
long  one  so  as  to  secure  them.  They  will 
come,  if  possible,  just  to  see  how  I  do 
these  things.  Mark  my  words,  I  know 
the  world.' 

Agnes  assented;  it  was  her  habit  to 
assent,  but  her  cheeks  were  still  flushed.  If 
her  husband  kncAV  the  world  so  well,  how 
little  he  understood  sundry  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. When  he  went  off  to  his  library 
to  work  out  his  dinner-j^arty,  guests  ^menu^ 
cost,  in  black  and  white,  she  turned  away 
and  pottered  on  alone  through  the  morn- 
ing sunshine.  The  hours  were  not  so 
endless  as  of  yore,  or  she  had  grown  more 
used  to  the  length  of  them ;  she  thought 
of  the  impending  dinner-party  and  of  the 
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dress  whicli  slie  should  wear ;  at  Hillsden 
the  clouds  had  lightened,  the  girls  were 
merry  enough,  the  reflection  of  their  bright- 
ness fell  upon  her, '  grief  was  no  longer  the 
business  of  her  life.'  The  sun  shone,  the 
flowers  grew,  the  world  was  not  all  shadow, 
it  was  easier  to  be  content  with  her  lot, 
friends  came  and  went,  and  friendship  was 
'  as  light  and  music  are.' 

Agnes  was  no  analyst,  no  cautious  pryer 
into,  and  sifter  of,  her  feelings.  She  had  the 
childish  attribute  of  living  in  the  present, 
— a  sweet  and  bitter  weakness.  If  grief 
came,  she  was  no  philosopher  to  look 
ahead,  around,  and  argue  herself  placid ; 
the  grief  was  acute,  hopeless,  overwhelm- 
ing as  that  of  a  child.  She  did  not  in- 
quire why  the  gloom  had  passed  from  her 
spirits,  she  wanted  no  reasons,  no  expla- 
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nation.  She  had  never  been  exuberantly 
or  riotously  merry  in  her  life,  she  was  not 
joyous  now,  but  life  was  no  longer  so  diffi- 
cult, so  tiring,  it  was  worth  living.  People 
were  very  kind  to  her, — kindness  is  the 
cordial  of  existence.  They  were,  indeed, 
most  kind ;  she  would  go  indoors  and  sing 
the  song  which  Arthur  Wyndham  had 
sent  her  that  morning  :  a  German  song,  a 
simple  easy  song  such  as  her  untrained 
voice  could  master.  She  was  but  half-way 
through  the  book  he  had  lent  her;  she 
must  finish  it,  for  Elsie  had  asked  for 
it  impatiently,  she  was  waiting  for  her 
turn.  Elsie  was  greedy ;  how  could  she 
find  time  to  read,  she  rode  and  talked  and 
walked  away  her  days  ^ 

Agnes  had  pottered   long  enough.     She 
was  retracing  her  steps  to  the  house  when 
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she,  on  turning  the  corner  of  the  shrub- 
bery, encountered  a  very  insignificant  item 
of  her  establishment.  Mr.  Hacket  was  not 
an  easy  master  to  serve,  his  servants  were 
his  servants  and  'they  Avere  nothing  more  ;' 
he  did  not  encourage  Agnes  to  interest 
herself  in  anything  but  the  way  in  which 
their  work  was  performed,  they  were  la- 
bouring machines  to  be  worked  by  wages, 
not  over-oiled  and  clogged  by  indulgence. 
Mr.  Hacket  would  have  no  cottage-visit- 
ing, the  risk  of  infection  was  too  great,  he 
said,  and  promiscuous  charity  was  a  crying 
evil,  to  be  suppressed.  But  when  Agnes  met 
Jim,  poor  Jim,  the  weed-boy  of  the  garden, 
the  errand-boy  of  the  kitchen,  the  odd  lad 
in  the  stables,  the  jack-o'-all-trades  whom 
everyone  scolded,  and  everyone  employed, 
when  she  met  this  social  martyr  with  tears 
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running  down  his  dirty  face,  she  stopped 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  She  had 
thought  the  boy  a  stoic,  stolidly  indifferent 
alike  to  the  many  kicks  and  few  ha'pence 
he  received,  but  now  he  was  a  grievous 
sight,  with  a  round  face  all  dirt  and  tears, 
and  when  his  mistress  addressed  him  he 
rubbed  his  muddy  knuckles  in  his  wet 
eyes  and  blurted  out  a  dreary  story. 

'  His  father  was  ' — as,  unfortunately,  is 
common  with  fathers  in  starvation-homes — 
'  on  the  drink,  his  mother  was  took  bad,  and 
Jim ' — here  was  the  bitterest  part  of  the 
story — '  was  to  tell  the  master  that  there 
was  nothino'  in  the  house  and  nothino; 
coming  in  but  his  wages,  which,  as  his 
father  bid  him  say,  were  gone  twice  over 
in  shoe  leather  to  and  fro.' 

Jim's   father   was    a    ne'er-do-weel,   by 
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trade  a  woodman,  whose  cottage  was  a 
mile  from  Dorfold,  standing  alone  on 
tlie  road-side.  It  Avas  hard  to  find  a 
village-boy  who  would  come  to  the  Oaks 
for  the  wages  offered,  but  Jim  came  on 
the  principle  that  '  the  poor  shall  remain 
the  poor.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  your  mother, 
Jim?' 

'  The  cough,  m'm,  and  all-overish.  The 
little  'uns  do  fret,  we'd  naught  but  a  tur- 
nop  for  dinner  yesterday.  Mother  said 
if  you  knew'd  of  her  trouble,  you'd  come. 
You  used  to  come  up  many  a  time, — she's 
terrible  low.' 

Jim  was  cheering  up,  he  Avas  so  thank- 
ful to  have  met  his  mistress  in  lieu  of  his 
master,  it  was  easy  to  tell  her,  no  one 
could  look  in  her  face  and  doubt  that  she 
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deplored  tlie  turnip-dinner,  the   drink,  the 
sickness. 

'  A  little  pudden,  or  some'at  of  that, 
m'm,'  suggested  the  small  boy,  encour- 
aged by  her  attitude,  '  something  to  heart- 
en her  up.  "  If  you  knew'd,"  she  said, 
''  you'd  come  quick  enough,"  but  mother's 
nothing  at  asking.  "  Beggars  don't  starve," 
she  says,  ''  but  quiet  folks  do."  She  was 
crying,  m'm.' 

'  Does  Mr.  Wyndham  know,  Jim?' 

'  Father's  set  against  the  rector,  m'm ; 
they've  had  Avords,  many  a  time,  and 
mother  said,  "  Go  to  the  master,  Jim,  as 
go  you  must.  Miss  Agnes  would  have 
given  away  the  last  crust  she  had ;  I  don't 
believe  but  what  she'll  give  still.' 

Jim  was  heaving  the  weight  oiF  his  own 
to  his  mistress'  shoulders. 

M  2 
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'  I  will  go  and  see  your  motlier,  Jim.  I 
will  try  wliat  I  can  do.' 

Nine  women  out  of  ten  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  gone  straight  to 
their  cook  and  ordered  soup  and  pudding 
to  be  made  at  once  ;  but  Agnes  was  the 
tenth  and  the  exception.  She  went  to  her 
husband.  This  was  highly  moral  conduct, 
but  Agnes  was  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  he,  not  she,  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
larder.  Mr.  Hacket  examined  each  detail, 
each  tiniest  item  of  the  household  expen- 
diture,— and  Agnes  sighed  over  the  coming 
difficult  tussel  which  she  foresaw  as  she 
promised  Jim,  '  I  will  try.'  A  tussel  of 
any  sort  was  abhorrent  to  her. 

Mr.  Hacket  had  prepared  the  list  of 
guests  for  his  dinner-party,  and  was  half- 
way through  the  menu ;  he  was  his  most 
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genial,  complacent  self,  he  smiled  at  Agnes 
Avhen  he  saw  her. 

'  Ah  !  I  knew  the  hostess  would  be  im- 
patient to  know  all  about  her  function,'  he 
said,  much  amused.  '  There  is  the  list, 
my  dear,  behind  you  on  the  table,  and  I'm 
sketching  out  the  menu^  but  you  won't 
understand  all  that.' 

Agnes  took  up  the  list  and  scanned  it  in 
silence. 

'  Um — yes — very  nice,'  she  said;  she  was 
wringing  her  hands  nervously,  her  colour 
changing,  her  eyes  on  the  sheet  of  paper, 
she  had  not  seen  one  name  uj^on  the  roll. 
'  But  I  came  about  something  else — about 
the  Stones,  Mortimer,  they  are  in  such 
distress.  Jim  has  just  told  me,  his  mother 
is  ill,  his  father  out  of  work,  they  are  in 
great  want,  they  are  indeed.' 
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Mr.  Racket  listened,  not  frowning,  still 
genial  and  pleased. 

'  The  boy  is  a  beggar,'  he  said,  '  I 
thought  as  much.  An  unsatisfactory  lad, 
Sandy  complained  of  him  this  morning ;  he 
shall  leave  my  service.' 

'  He  did  not  beg,  he  was  crying.  I  asked 
him  what  was  Avrong.' 

'  Am  I  to  keep  the  family  while  Stone 
drinks  away  his  wages  ?  Oh,  I  know  all 
about  it,  you  are  so  easily  taken  in.  I  do 
not  encourage  vice,  or  give  a  premium  on 
idleness.' 

'  But  the  woman,  Mortimer,  she  is  not 
to  blame.' 

'  A  woman  should  count  the  cost  before 
she  marries  a  scamp.' 

'  She  is  ill.     I  thought  a  little  pudding 
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would  do  her  good.  Cook  would  make  it; 
it  would  not  cost  you  sixpence.' 

Agnes  spoke  so  simply,  so  childishly,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  be  angry  with  her 
persistency. 

'  I  am  not  talking  of  the  cost,  but  of  the 
principle  of  the  thing.' 

'  So  am  I,  Mortimer ;  it  is  of  the  princi- 
ple I  speak.  No  one  could  allow  a  woman 
to  starve  on  principle.' 

This  remark  was  clear,  energetically 
spoken,  earnestly  spoken.     He  frowned. 

'  There  can  be  no  question  of  starvation 
in  this  parish.  Dorfold  is  pauperised  by 
charity — so-called.  Let  her  apply  for  re- 
lief in  the  proper  quarter.  Wyndham  is 
paid  to  look  after  his  people.  The  boy 
shall  go ;    I'm  sick  of  him.     These  thrift- 
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less  sort  of  families  for  ever  drain  one's 
pockets.' 

'  Do  you  intend  to  send  Jim  away  at 
sucli  a  time  as  this  ?' 

'  If  ever  I  hear  of  his  grumbles  and  com- 
plaints, if  ever  I  hear  of  his  begging  from 
you,  or  any  other  member  of  my  house- 
hold, he  shall  go  at  a  moment's  notice.' 

Mr.  Hacket  was  not  angry,  he  was 
merely  iirm ;  anger  would  have  been 
justifiable  at  such  an  unpalatable  interrup- 
tion ;  he  was  interested  in  his  menu  and 
his  plans,  and  his  wife  showed  no  sympa- 
thy, but  brought  a  cock-and-bull  story 
about  want  and  starvation,  sticking  to  her 
point  obstinately,  ignoring  his  scheme  for 
the  promotion  of  her  sister.  Then,  turn- 
ing on  her  heel,  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room.     He  called  after  her, 
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^  Where  are  you  going  to?' 

'  I  am  going  to  apply  for  relief  in  the 
proper  quarter,'  she  answered. 

Dense  he  might  be,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  those  tones,  they  were  neither 
docile  nor  gentle  ;  she  was  vexed  at  not 
getting  her  own  way,  at  not  playing  the 
Lady  Bountiful  indiscriminately  with  his 
money.  He  had  spoilt  her ;  it  was  his 
fault.  He  smiled  indulgently  at  her  white 
face. 

'  You  are  going  down  to  the  rectory?' 

'  Where  else  can  I  go  ?' 

'  It  is  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  you  here; 
but  I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  flying  off 
on  wild-goose  chases.     So  go.' 

And  she  went.  Her  face  was  hot, 
a  rebellious  face,  and  though  the  chil- 
dren   at   the    lodge   bobbed    and    grinned 
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eagerly  at  her  as  she  passed,  she  had  no 
word,  nothing  but  the  ghost  of  a  smile  to 
give  them  in  return  for  their  greeting. 

'  How  easy  heads  get  turned,  to  be 
sure,'  their  mother  said,  seriously  annoyed 
at  Mrs.  Racket's  absence  of  mind.  '  A 
year  back  Miss  Agnes  was  as  free  as  free 
could  be.  In  and  out,  taking  notice  of 
Bill  and  'Liza,  and  any  child  about. 
Since  her  were  married  her  ain't  scarce 
put  foot  inside  a  cottage,  and  as  for  close- 
fisted,  the  master  himself  could  not  beat 
her.  Well,  well,  'taint  a  very  comfort- 
able partner  she's  got,  for  all  his  money ; 
no  gentleman  in  him,  as  any  blind  baby 
could  tell.' 

Late  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Hacket 
was  dozing  snugly  behind  the  Times^  his 
wife   got  up  from  the   piano,   and,  going 
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over  to  the  side  of  his  chair,  laid  her  hand 
U2)on  his  shoulder. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  was  cross,  Mortimer,'  she 
said. 

It  was  rather  a  silly  way  of  apologising, 
— how  appallingly  youthful  she  looked  in 
her  white  dress,  with  a  white  fillet  of 
ribbon  bound  round  her  dark  hair,  and 
her  clear,  soft  eyes  looking  deprecatingly 
into  his. 

'Were  you  cross,  my  pet?  You  are 
fanciful.     I  did  not  notice  it.' 

She  held  tightly  to  his  arm.  Was  it 
possible  he  had  not  known  she  had  been 
a  red-hot  rebel  at  heart  ?  The  unwonted 
anger,  which  had  shocked  and  surjmsed 
her  by  its  power,  by  its  presence,  had  been 
invisible  to  him. 

'  How   good   you  have  always  been  to 
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me,'  slie  said;  her  voice  was  so  low  that 
he  did  not  catch  her  words,  but  he  kissed 
her  hand ;  then  his  head  nodded  forward, 
and  he  dozed  again.  Her  appeased  con- 
science dozed  too. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresb,  nor  grow  again. 

Fletcher. 

The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Hacket  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  Hillsden,  for  she  had  a 
long  drive  before  her;  her  husband  was 
going  into  the  distant  county  town  to  buy 
cards  for  and  make  inquiries  in  connection 
with  the  impending  dinner-party ;  but  on 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  Agnes,  as  was  her 
weekly  custom,  entertained  her  relations 
in  her  own  house. 
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It  was  a  cold  afternoon  ;  the  quartette 
were  gathered  round  the  fire.  Mrs.  Trevor, 
in  the  seat  nearest  the  fireside,  looking 
worn  and  ill,  leant  back  against  the 
cushions  where  her  daughter  had  placed 
her.  It  was  a  question  whether  she  heard 
the  tongues  which  plied  around  her.  Her 
eyes  were  tired,  weary  eyes  which  had 
seen  enough,  and  were  ready  to  close  for 
ever  upon  smiles  and  tears  alike  ;  her  ears 
were  dull  of  hearing. 

Celia  was  stretched  upon  the  rug ;  she 
had  taken  off  her  hat  and  propped  her 
head  against  her  eldest  sister's  knee ;  her 
hair  was  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
flames,  her  cheeks  were  toasted  scarlet, 
she  yawned  contentedly  from  time  to  time. 

Agnes  had  not  told  her  little  scraps  of 
news  abroad ;   she  had  not  mentioned  the 
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dinner-party;  she  watched  Elsie,  watched 
her  with  wonder  and  surprise ;  for  Elsie, 
of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  was  out  of 
spirits,  and  inclined  to  snap  the  head  off 
anyone  who  was  at  all  aggressive. 

'  Is  Arthur  coming  this  afternoon?' 

The  furrow  in  Elsie's  forehead  deepened. 

'  Of  course,'  shortly ;  '  doesn't  he  always 
come  ?' 

'  You  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  to,'  said 
Precautia.  'You  are  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,  Arthur  said  so.' 

Agnes'  searching  eyes  were  comj^assion- 
ate,  for  Elsie's  rigid  lips  quivered. 

'  I  was  annoyed  with  him,  for  he  will 
come  in  the  morning  Avhen  I  am  busy, 
Agnes  ;  then  Precautia  won't  look  at  her 
lessons,  and  nothing  gets  done.  It  is  tire- 
some to  be  always  interrupted.' 
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This  was  an  odd  view,  a  curious  way  of 
speaking,  induced  by  what  ?  By  pique  ? 
— by  what  ?  Agnes  had  no  experience  to 
guide  her  judgment. 

'  Fiddlesticks !'  said  the  candid  Celia. 
'  You  have  only  thought  of  that  because 
you  had  to  invent  some  excuse  for  your 
temper.  Arthur  never  comes  unless  he  is 
obliged.  He  brings  something,  or  a  mes- 
sage ;  he  never  comes  for  pleasure,  he 
explains  that.' 

'  Then  he  is  most  punctilious  about 
doing  his  duty,'  returned  Elsie,  drily ; 
'  as  he  says,  duty  is  all  he  ever  did.' 

This  way  of  speaking  of  a  friend — of 
such  a  friend — was  sacrilegious. 

'  To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.' 

Mr.  Hacket  had  often  pointed  out  Elsie's 
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shortcomings ;  his  wife  was  ready,  at  tliis 
moment,  to  accept  his  words  as  the  truth. 
Precautia,  looking  up,  saw  her  face. 

'  Elsie  doesn't  mean  all  that ;  she'd 
quarrel  with  her  shadow  this  afternoon. 
On  other  days  she  loves  Arthur,  and 
Avants  to  ride  with  him  badly ;  they  talk 
for  hours.  She  always  talks  about  her- 
self, and  he  listens.' 

'  That  is  not  my  fault,'  said  the  accused, 
tartly.  '  You  know  what  Arthur  is  ;  he 
is  interested  in  everything,  and  leads 
one  on  to  be  eo;otistical.  I  beo;in  to  talk 
of  him,  I  try  to  talk  of  him,  but  I  al- 
ways find  I'm  talking  of  my  own  con- 
cerns, and  he  is  listening.  I  tell  him 
all  sorts  of  stupid  things,  and  he  remem- 
bers them  better  than  I  remember  them 
myself.' 
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Agnes  nodded  her  head;  her  lips  relaxed 
into  a  smile. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  softly,  '  that  is  like 
him.' 

'  It  spoils  one — hark,  there  is  the  bell ; 
he  is  coming.  Now  Precautia  will  be 
happy.' 

The  little  girl  did  not  disown  the  '  soft 
impeachment.' 

'  Except  Gumbo,  Arthur  is  the  nicest 
person  in  the  world,  and  when  he  goes 
back  to  India  I  shall  go  too.  Only  I  don't 
know  how  to  pay  the  journey.' 

Then  Major  Wyndham  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  bronzed  and  thin  still,  but 
his  arm  was  out  of  its  sling  and  on  duty 
again ;  the  wounds  of  battle  were  healed, 
the   scars  fading.      His   manner  was    ex- 
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tremely  friendly,  with  tlie  easy  intimacy 
of  a  long-standing  friendship,  with  the 
hail-fellow-well-met  familiarity  of  the  fin 
du  siecle  youth. 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  his  hostess 
and  to  Mrs.  Trevor ;  it  was  some  time 
before  he  turned  to  Elsie,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed soothingly,  his  dark  eyes  laughing 
while  his  mouth  was  grave. 

'  How  is  Gumbo,  Elsie  ?'  he  asked,  '  and 
the  other  black  dog  ?  I  asked  my  father 
to  bring  black  dogs  into  his  sermon  this 
morning,  but  he  would  say  nothing.  He 
advised  me  to  do  the  preaching  myself ; 
an  individual,  not  congregational,  sermon 
is  the  most  impressive,  he  says.' 

'  You  have  done  it  nicely,'  she  said, — 
her  voice  fell  flat,  there  was  no  vivacity 
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in  her  beautiful  face, — '  and  Precautia  has 
been  clerk,  and  said  amen.  Precautia  is 
your  echo,  Arthur,  so  we  get  all  your  hon- 
mots  and  sermons  and  words  of  wisdom  in 
duplicate.' 

'  She  is  pleased  to  be  satirical  at  our 
expense,  Precautia ;  we  have  done  her  no 
good.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  we  must 
amuse  ourselves  without  her. — Mrs.  Rack- 
et, I  have  a  message  for  you  from  my 
father.  The  Stones  are  on  the  mend,  the 
man  sober,  the  woman  satisfied,  the  family 
going  strong.' 

'  I  heard ;  Jim  told  me — everything.' 
'  What !  Did  you  hear  of  my  visit  ?  I 
happened  to  be  passing  the  cottage  so  I 
went  in;  the  woman's  tongue  drove  me 
out  very  soon, — what  a  powerful  weapon 
it    is — I   retreated   in    disorder.      People 
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wlio  have  no  strengtli  of  mind  or  body, 
have  tlie  muscles  of  Hercules  in  their 
tongues,  as  often  as  not.' 

'  In  a  war  of  words  would  you  get  V.C, 
Arthur?'  asked  Precautia,  saucily. 

But  Agnes  knew  that  Major  Wyndham 
backed  away  from  allusion  to  his  honours, 
and  she  said, 

'  Hush,  Celia,  I  want  to  hear  about 
those  poor  people.  Is  it  true  they  are  so 
poor?' 

'  Destitute,'  shortly.  ^ 

'  But  not  now,'  smiling  approval  into 
his  serious  face.  '  Jim  told  me  they  are 
not  destitute  now.' 

•  Did  you  give  them  something,  Ar- 
thur?' 

'  I  did,  Precautia.' 

'  Mortimer  calls  "  giving  "  pauperising.' 
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'  Mr.  Hacket  is  right,'  lie  answered,  de- 
ploring the  painful  flush  upon  the  gentle 
face  at  which  he  looked.  '  Promiscuous 
charity,  my  father  says,  is  a  fatal  form  of 
self-indulgence.  It's  so  much  easier  to 
give  than  to  refuse  to  give  ;  one  does  harm 
that  way.  I  respect  a  man  who  can  turn 
his  back  on  a  beggar.  I  can't ;  it's  want 
of  backbone.' 

'  Do  you  think  beggars  are  generally 
wicked,  Arthur?' 

'  The  authorities  say  they  prefer  begging 
to  working.' 

Precautia  meditated  a  moment;  then 
she  said,  decidedly, 

'  Fd  rather  beg  than  work  myself.' 

'  Just  so.  Yours  is  one  of  those  little 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  your  fellow-man  to    correct. 
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Your  fellow-man  will  not  countenance  a 
weakness  which  may  touch  him  in  his 
tenderest  part,  his  pocket.' 

Elsie  had  retreated  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  and  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair  Avith  an  open  photograph-book  upon 
her  knee  ;  here  she  broke  uninvited  into 
the  conversation. 

'  Arthur  has  been  moralising  all  day ; 
he  has  such  a  niggling  little  mind,  Agnes. 
He's  in  a  commander-in-chief  mood,  and 
it's  no  use  screaming  out  "  halts "  and 
"  quick  march "  to  us,  so  he  does  the 
next  best  thing.' 

'  Mea  culpa^  Elsie ;  Fm  quite  ready  to  be 
scapegoat.' 

Agnes,  with  puzzled  eyes,  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  Elsie  was  as  unamiable 
as  the  gentleman  was  serene.     She  bent 
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again  over  the  photographs,  and  Major 
Wyndham  turned  to  Mrs.  Trevor. 

'  That  fire  is  very  hot,'  he  said  ;  he  had 
caught  the  tone  in  which  Agnes  addressed 
her  mother — a  softened,  gentle  tone,  half- 
reverent,  half-protecting.  '  Will  you  have 
this  screen,  Mrs.  Trevor?' 

Mrs.  Trevor  took  the  screen — as  she 
took  all  things,  evil  and  good,  which  came 
in  her  way — with  indiiference,  and  toyed 
with  it,  absently,  in  her  thin  hands. 

'  When  you  are  rested,  mother,  I  want 
you  to  come  and  see  the  flowers.' 

Mrs.  Trevor  looked  up,  her  eyes  were 
dull  and  dazed. 

'  The  poinsettias  are  lovely,  mother.' 

'  Are  they,  my  dear  ?  But  I  am  tired  ; 
I  think  I  will  stay  where  I  am  for  the 
present.' 
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Elsie  shut  up  her  book  with  a  bang  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

'  /  want  to  see  the  poinsettias !'  she 
said.  '  I  want  to  go  out ;  this  room  is  so 
hot.' 

Naturally,  it  was  concluded  that  Major 
Wyndham  would  also  find  the  room  hot, 
and  go  to  see  poinsettias  too ;  but  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  within,  and 
well  within  a  comfortable  chair ;  the  fire- 
light played  on  his  dark  face,  the  scar 
showed  deep,  and  had  not  the  source  of 
this  disfigurement  been  glorious,  the  seam 
down  his  worn  forehead  would  have  been 
deemed  a  blemish  to  the  comeliness  of  his 
very  ugly,  kindly  face. 

Agnes  looked  expectantly  upon  him,  but 
as  he  remained  where  he  was  and  made  no 
remark,  she  rose  and  turned  to  her  sister. 
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'  Come  then,  Elsie  ;  but  if  the  room  is 
hot,  it's  cold  enough  outside.' 

She  led  the  way  in  silence  and  shivered 
in  the  keen  wind.  How  could  she  help 
being  annoyed  with  her  companion  who 
wantonly  wounded  a  friend  ?  Elsie,  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  turned  her  arrogant 
shoulder  upon  the  goods  provided  for  her. 
Let  her  look  to  herself,  let  her  give  up  this 
foolish,  unkind  game  of  indifference,  it 
might  be  played  too  often,  she  might  alien- 
ate the  love  of  many,  she  might  become 
her  own  destruction.  A  mistake  was  a 
small  evil  in  itself,  but  its  consequences 
might  involve  irretrievable  disaster. 

'  I  don't  like  poinsettias,'  said  that 
unamiable  young  person,  stalking  about 
the  conservatory,  with  her  hands  behind 
her  back  and  her  nose  wrinkled  up  dis- 
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contentedly.  '  I  like  reality  in  everything  ; 
a  poinsettia  is  foliage  and  not  a  flower. 
It's  an  impostor,  -sonts  an  orchid.'  ^  Lru-cJyy 

Agnes  did  not  pretend  to  be  interested 
in  horticulture.  Though  she  bent  down 
and  looked  into  the  scarlet  heart  of  an 
'  impostor.' 

'  Elsie,'  her  voice  broke  from  her  loudly, 
almost  harshly,  she  Avas  angry  again,  and 
not  used  to  the  emotion.  '  Why  have  you 
quarrelled  with  him?' 

Elsie  started  and  moved  a  pace  away. 

'  I  haven't  quarrelled  at  all,'  she  an- 
swered, defiantly.      '  I   haven't    answered 

yet.' 

'  What  is  the  matter?  Oh,  but  I  know 
you  so  well.  I  know  something  is 
wrong.' 

'  He    won't,' — her     eyes    swimming    in 
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tears,     her     voice     choked, — '  come     for 
Christmas.' 

'  For  Christmas  ?     Did  you  ask  him  ?' 

'  Yes ;  it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to 
ask  him,  I  thought  he  would  be  certain  to 
come.  Now  that  you  have  gone,  one  wants 
him  more  than  ever.' 

'  Why  won't  he  come?'  Agnes  felt  the 
starchiness  of  the  manner,  Elsie  grated  on 
her. 

'  He  is  going  to  that  new  uncle  again. 
He  likes  him  very  much  and  he  likes  the 
daughter,  she  is  clever  and  she  reminds 
him  of  you,  Aggie.  I  wish  you^  persua- 
sively, '  would  write  and  ask  him  to  come. 
He  always  does  everything  that  you  ask 
him  to  do.' 

Agnes  thought  in  silence,  staring  into 
Elsie's  sorrowful  face. 
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'  I  don't  know  whicli  uncle.  I  didn't 
know  lie  had  an  uncle,  Elsie.  Surely  he 
won't  leave  home  for  Christmas  ?' 

'  But  he  will,  he  wrote  to  me  yesterday. 
And  you  do  know  about  the  uncle,  I 
told  you  weeks  ago,  when  I  first  heard 
of  him.  And  he's  very  rich,  and  he's  cal^ 
as  Precautia  calls  it.  Geological,  astrono- 
mical, chemical,  electrical,  and  all  the  other 
cals.  Max  met  him  at  a  lecture  and  now 
they  are  ahvays  together,  for  ever  together, 
they  find  out  things  together.  Colonel 
St.  Maur  lives  in  London.  Why  are  you 
laughing?' 

'  You  were  talking  of  Max  ?' 

'Well?' 

'  You  never  mentioned  his  name.  I 
didn't  understand.' 

'  No,  I  can't  understand  either,'  eagerly. 
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'  I  fancy  he  thinks  we  don't  want  him. 
He  knows  about  the  bills  and  dear  old 
Nat,  he  may  think  we  would  rather  be 
alone  this  Christmas.  Max  is  very 
thoughtful — if  he  thinks.' 

When  the  sisters  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room  they  were  hnked  arm-in-arm,  and 
were,  both  of  them,  in  good  spirits  ;  the 
poinsettias  had  been  a  success. 

'  We  thought  you  were  never  coming 
back,'  Precautia  said;  'it  is  time  to  go, 
Mortimer  has  been  in  here,  and  Arthur  is 
going  to  stay  on  for  tea,  and  see  the 
stables.' 

'  We  must,  go,'  said  Elsie,  '  the  time  has 
galloped,  as  it  always  does  when  I'm  with 
Agnes.' 

'  And  you've  talked  it  off,  I  see.' 

'  Talked  what  off?' 
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'  The  distressing  news  the  postman 
brought  you  yesterday.' 

Elsie  was  irritable  no  longer,  she 
smiled  a  wide  and  beautiful  smile,  and 
said  banteringly, 

'  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  as  you  said. 
You  are  too  fond  of  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, you  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
stupid  little  things,  Arthur.' 

'  You  are  the  "  stupid  little  thing,"  if 
you'll  allow  me  to  quote,  in  which  I  am 
interested.  And  I  jump  to  no  conclusions. 
There  is  no  need  for  jumping.  I  can  stroll, 
in  broad  daylight,  to  the  fullest  conclu- 
sion. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Precautia 
there  are  no  mysteries  and  no  reserves.' 

Precautia  pouted;  the  truth  spoken  in 
jest  are  two  good  things  spoilt,  she 
thought. 
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'  Arthur  is  a  bully  to-clay — lie  would  not 
let  me  follow  you,  Aggie,  he  said  you 
would  rather  be  without  me,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  me  laugh  at  the  other  Mrs. 
Hacket  in  the  photograph-book.  I  wasn't 
laughing  at  her,  only  at  her  spoon-bonnet 
and  her  crinoline ' 

The  speech  was  interru23ted  by  Mr. 
Hacket's  entrance.  He  was  very  civil  to 
the  whole  assembly,  but  he  singled  out 
Elsie  for  special  favour ;  he  asked  her 
whether  she  had  received  his  invitation 
for  the  dinner-party,  and  was  astounded 
to  hear  that  she  had  not  done  so.  Then 
he  tendered  his  invitation  to  her  and  to 
Major  Wyndham  by  word  of  mouth ;  and 
his  wife  winced  as  he  did  so,  she  sat  on 
thorns,  she  was  manifestly  uneasy,  won- 
dering what  was  coming  next. 
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How  thin-skinned  she  had  grown !     If 
Major  Wyndhani  discovered  that  he  was  a 
desirable   match   for  her    sister,  and   that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.    Hacket   thought    so,   what 
then  ?  What  disgrace  in  a  practical  plan  ? 
The  Trevors  were,  though  people  had  not 
guessed  it  in  the  past,  a  practical  family. 
Had   she   not    been   j^ractical,   mercenary 
herself?     Did  not  Major  Wyndham  know 
it  ?    Of  course  he  knew  it,  knew  what  the 
world  knew,  believed  what  the  world  be- 
lieved.     But  no    one,    save    Mrs.  Hacket 
herself,  knew  the  truth,  no  one  but  Agnes 
knew  how  hard  it  had  been  to  be  practical, 
how  bitter  as  gall   had  been   the  cup  she 
had  elected  to  drink.     No,  not  bitter,  that 
was  an  exaggeration — tasteless,  she  meant, 
wearisome,  unsatisfying.     God   knew  she 
had   had   to    suffer    for   her    practicality, 
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and  as  yet   slie  had  received  no   reward. 

Perhaps  Arthur  did  not  think  badly  of 
her  ;  perhaps  he  did  understand  ;  he  treated 
her  as  though  he  understood,  even  now  he 
had  changed  the  subject  which  she  dreaded, 
and  was  going  away  out  of  her  presence  so 
that  she  might  breathe  freely  again.  She 
was  glad  when  he  was  gone,  she  hated  to 
find  herself  dreading  the  sound  of  her  hus- 
band's voice.  What  right  had  she  to  judge 
what  he  should  say  or  how  he  should  say  it, 
and  yet  how  on  earth  was  she  to  avoid  doing 
so  ?  They  have  gone  now,  and  that  was  well. 

Agnes  suggested  that  she  would  walk 
as  far  as  the  gate  with  Mrs.  Trevor,  and, 
sending  the  young  ones  on  ahead,  she 
followed  slowly  with  her  mother  leaning 
upon  her  arm.  Agnes  was  conscious  of 
some  slight  change  for  the  better  in  Mrs. 
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Trevor's  manner.  As  they  crossed  the 
hall  together  the  bright  lamp-light  fell  on 
her  face,  it  was  flushed, — by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  no  donbt, — her  eyes  were  brighter, 
yes,  they  were  animated,  but,  alas,  they 
roved  about  her  as  though  her  surround- 
ings were  unfamiliar,  as  though  she  seemed 
to  search  for  something  which  she  should 
never  see  again. 

Meeting  Agnes's  eager  eyes,  which 
throuo^h  the  dusk  were  watchins^  her,  she 
sighed, 

'  I  have  been  dull,  dear,'  she  said, — she 
spoke  apologetically, — '  I  was  tii:ed  with  the 
walk  to  your  house.' 

'  Yes,  mother.  I  saw  you  snatching  a 
little  nap  by  the  fire.' 

'  The  air  strikes  very  cold,  Agnes.' 

Agnes   wrapped  the  cloak,  the  shabby 
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cloak  of  crape,  closer  about  her  mother's 
thin  shoulders. 

'  The  house  was  warm,  mother ;  we  came 
straight  into  the  cold  wind.' 

'  Straight  into  the  cold  wind,'  she  re- 
peated; holding  her  daughter's  arm  with 
both  hands  she  looked  again  into  her  face,  it 
was  the  mere  outline  of  a  face  in  the  twi- 
light. '  You  are  very  happy,  aren't  you^ 
my  dear?'  she  questioned,  suddenly. 

'  Very  happy,'  said  St.  Agnes. 

'  So  happy  and  so  prosperous, — I  am 
glad  of  that.  Your  father  was  fastidious, 
and  too  poor  to  be  fastidious.  What  did 
he  say,  Agnes?' 

Agnes  answered  that  she  could  not  re- 
member what  he  had  said,  she  could  re- 
member nothing.  Mrs.  Trevor  was  disap- 
pointed at  this,  but  began  to  rout  about  in 
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her  own  memory  for  the  facts  she  wanted. 

'  He  was  very  fond  of  you,  Agnes  ;  you 
were  a  pretty  baby,  and  so  good — always 
so  good.  You  were  the  first.  I  used  to  dress 
you  in  white  nainsook  frocks  tucked  with 
work,  so  pretty — we  were  not  poor  then  ; 
and  he  would  take  you  out  with  him,  you 
would  toddle,  holding  to  his  finger  ;  a  child 
Avas  a  novelty  in  those  old  days.' 

The  hesitating  voice  was  not  the  dear 
voice  of  yore  ;  but  to  hear  her  talk  of  the 
past,  to  hear  her  speak  of  her  husband, 
showed  that  she  was  chano-ino-  had  chano-ed 
and  was  better.  Agnes's  heart  throbbed 
with  hope  and  wonder,  her  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
she  was  thankful,  yet  agitated. 

'  He  wanted  to  have  a  soldier  son;'  her 
voice  sank,  she  walked  so  slowly,  so  labori- 
ously, '  but   I  thwarted  him — I   thwarted 
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him  in  many  ways  ;  I  used  to  think  of 
money,  1  thought  so  much  of — money.' 

'  Some  one  must  think  of  money,  dar- 
ling ;  you  thought, — because  of  us.' 

There  was  a  silence  then  for  a  moment. 

'•  The  old  days  were  happy,  Agnes.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  indeed  they  were.' 

Her  daughter's  voice  trembled;  again 
Mrs.  Trevor  looked  up  into  her  face. 

'  You  are  sure  that  you  are  happy, 
Agnes?' 

'  Yes,  dearest,  yes.' 

'  That  is  right,  your  father  didn't  under- 
stand, I  must  tell  him — ah,  I  forgot. — It  is 
very  cold,  Agnes.' 

It  was,  in  truth,  and  they  walked  so 
slowly.  How  heavily  she  leaned  upon  her 
daughter's   arm,  so  very  heavily  that  pre- 
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sently  the  arm  bent  beneath  the  weight, 
and  Ao^nes  stao^o-ered. 

'  Mother,'  a  sharp  pang  of  sudden  dread, 
smothering  the  new-born  hopes — '  Mother, 
aren't  you  well?  Mother,  take  care,  I 
shall  fall,  you  lean  too  heavily.  There, 
never  mind,'  and  she  clasped  the  reehng 
figure  in  her  arms.  '  I  can  hold  you  now. 
Don't  be  frightened,  you  are  faint.  You 
will  be  better  in  a  moment.'  Then  she 
cried  a  desperate  cry  to  her  sisters,  who 
were  somewhere  out  of  sight.  '  Come 
back,  come  back.  Make  haste,  mother  is 
ill.  .1  cannot  hold  her,  she  has  fallen. 
Help  me  !     Help  me  !' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

*  Could  we  but  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  travel, 
Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low.' 

For  several  days  Mrs.  Trevor  was  very  ill, 
she  lay  immovable,  unconscious.  Then, 
little  by  little,  life  crept  back  into  her  veins, 
and  any  immediate  danger  was  at  an  end. 
It  was  foretold  that,  if  all  went  well,  she 
would  regain  her  shattered  health,  and 
take  up  the  loose  threads  of  her  numbed 
life. 

For  those  long,  anxious  days  and  nights, 
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her  daughters  had  hardly  left  her  side. 
Their  watch  had  been  a  vigil  of  acute, 
dumb  misery;  she  had  been  unaware  of 
their  despair,  and  had  slumbered  though 
her  children's  hearts  were  breaking  so  near 
to  her. 

It  had  been  unnecessary  to  multiply 
watchers  thus,  it  had  done  no  good, — the 
same  bracing  counsel,  '  it  was  "  no  good  " 
to  mourn,  to  pray,  to  hope,  to  fear,' — and 
yet  they  did  all  these  things, — was  proffer- 
ed them,  as  of  old.  If  they  caught  the 
meaning  of  the  many  well-worn  Avords  of 
wisdom  spoken,  (which  seemed  doubtful,) 
if  they  had  heard  they  had  not  heeded. 

Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hacket  would  stand  hour  by  hour  un- 
weariedly  by  a  sick-bed,  because  his  wife's 
mother   lay  sick?      Could    he    watch    an 
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unconscious  face  and  listen  to  laborious 
breathing,  as  though  the  Avorld  contained 
no  other  sight  nor  sound  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
He  could  not  do  so  ;  in  all  his  prior  ex- 
periences he  had  never  done  so  for  any 
invalid ;  such  vigils  did  '  no  good  '  to  the 
sufferer  and  injured  those  who  watched ; 
it  was  superfluous  labour,  strength  wasted. 
During  the  second  day  of  the  illness,  he 
had  called  Agnes  to  him  to  beg  her  to 
consider  her  own  health.  He  reminded 
her  that  she  was  risking  that  priceless 
possession,  but  she  stared  at  him  as 
though  he  spoke  a  language  she  did  not 
understand.  He  said  that  he  was  ready 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sick  nurse,  if, 
by  doing  so,  he  could  release  her  from  her 
labour.  She  still  stared  at  him,  though 
now  she   glanced  back  anxiously  towards 
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the  room  she  had  quitted.  He  did  not 
like  her  look,  she  was  drawn  and  pale ;  he 
took  alarm  at  her  appearance,  and  sudden- 
ly decreed  that  for  her  own  sake,  by  his 
desire,  considering  her  alone,  she  must  go 
home  with  him  and  rest. 

Then  she,  Agnes,  his  gentle,  yielding 
Agnes,  had  fiercely  turned  upon  him  and 
cried, 

'  That  she  was  "  at  home,"  that  she 
would  not  leave  her  home.  How  could 
he,  could  he,  could  he  ask  her  to  leave — 
now?' 

So  he,  against  his  judgment  and  his 
wishes,  had  given  way  to  her,  she  should 
do  as  she  desired  if  she  was  so  set  upon 
making  herself  ill ;  he  sighed  as  he  said 
this,  for  he  was  worried  and  the  world 
seemed  contrary  after  all.     Mrs.  Dawson 
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had  prophesied  that  Hillsden — lying,  as  it 
did,  at  his  very  gates — would  prove  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  as  time  went  on ;  Maria  had 
been  right,  the  thorn  was  pricking  him 
just  at  this  juncture. 

In  those  long  days  he  had  been  23atient. 
Now  Mrs.  Trevor  was  going  on  well,  now 
acute  anxiety  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  now 
'  the  king  should  have  his  own  again,'  and 
Mrs.  Hacket  might  enjoy  the  rest,  peace, 
comfort  of  her  home. 

The  aspect  of  the  sick-room  had  changed. 
Elsie  sat  by  the  window,  sewing  at  arrears 
of  mending  and  darning  ;  Celia,  very  still 
and  subdued,  crouched  by  the  fire,  every 
now  and  again  glancing  across  at  the 
quiet  face  upon  the  pillow.  Both  the 
younger  faces  bore  the  impress  of  their 
anxiety,  though  its   tension  was  relaxed. 
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and  they  could  smile  and  talk  again  as 
they  settled  down  into  the  routine  of  daily 
existence. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Agnes  came 
in.  She  was  equipped  for  walkings  she 
had  come  to  say  good-bye,  she  was  going 
back  to  her  husband,  to  her  home. 
Trouble,  fellow-suffering,  had  drawn  the 
three  sisters  very  closely  together,  they 
hated  this  inevitable  parting,  but  they 
went  through  it  stoically  enough,  ashamed 
to  be  capable  of  feeling  anything  but 
thankfulness. 

Poor  Precautia  clung  very  tightly  to 
Agnes,  her  mane  of  hair  Avas  dishevelled^ 
her  little  face  was  white  and  sad,  she  might 
have  been  near  down  to  the  Dark  Valley 
herself,  she  was  shadowed  by  its  influence 
and  awed. 
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'  You'll  come  to-morrow,  Agnes?' 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  will.  Precautia,  put 
on  your  things  and  walk  with  me,  the  air 
will  take  away  your  headache.' 

'  I  have  been  out  with  Arthur,  he  is 
waiting  downstairs  for  you ;  Mortimer  has 
driven  over  to  Dalston  for  eggs — or  some- 
thing. He's  got  the  cart  later,  he  wants 
Elsie  to  go  for  a  little  drive.' 

They  knew  whom  Precautia's  '  he  ' 
meant.  Major  Wyndham  had  been  the  'he  ' 
of  the  whole  household  for  the  last  few 
days.  Not  that  the  nurses  had  seen  him, 
but  they  had  felt  his  presence ;  he  had  been 
Caroline's  right  hand,  he  had  fetched  and 
carried,  he  had  suggested  and  executed, 
he  had  listened  and  assisted  ;  no  doubt  he 
had  been  in  his  element,  for  he  had  had 
an  opportunity    of  being   useful,  he  v^as 
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completely  '  cock  of  the  walk.'  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  a  sick  house,  remedies 
to  be  fetched,  messages  to  be  sent,  odds 
and  ends  of  employment  cropping  up  in- 
cessantly. In  an  impoverished  sick-house 
a  considerate  friend  is  a  friend  in  need  and 
indeed. 

Once  only,  during  those  past  days,  had 
Agnes  seen  Major  Wyndham.  One  evening 
when  she  had  followed  the  doctor  downstairs 
to  hear  his  bulletin,  and  had  heard  no  good 
thing,  she  had  turned  aside,  to  learn  upon 
her  knees,  in  the  darkness  of  the  school- 
room, how  best  to  carry  back  her  e\dl  news. 
Then  she  had  met  Arthur  face  to  face  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  hiding-place. 

There  had  been  that  enervating  compas- 
sion in  his  voice  such  as  oversets  the  bravest 
self-control.     His  presence,  when  he  spoke 
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like  that,  was  no  restraint,  no  help.  Agnes 
had  cowered  down  in  the  old  arm-chair 
and  Avrung  her  hands  and  wept.  Then  his 
voice  had  changed ;  it  had  nerved,  in- 
spirited, quieted  her. 

Those  tears  had  done  her  good ;  the 
luxury  of  breaking  down  had  not  been  an 
expensive  one — no,  the  intolerable  pain 
was  endurable  once  more.  She  had  dried 
her  eyes  in  the  soft  twilight ;  he  had  said 
beautiful  things  of  her  goodness  and  her 
strength ;  she  went  back  to  the  room, 
her  strength  as  the  strength  of  ten,  again 
St.  Agnes. 

Whom  could  Celia's  pronoun  mean  but 
Major  Wyndham? 

'Won't  you  come,  Precautia?' 

'  No,  presently  I'll  go  ;  I  like  him  all 
alone,  not  when  he  talks  to  you  and  Elsie, 
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then  he  doesn't  hear  what   I   say.     Good- 
bye, Ao'o'ie.' 

Mrs.  Trevor  smiled  her  good-bye  ;  re- 
closing  her  eyes  before  the  door  closed 
after  her  eldest  born,  she  slept  away  the 
weary  hours  peacefully. 

The  napless  carpet  on  the  stairs  did  not 
muffle  footsteps ;  the  rickety  bannisters 
shook  beneath  Agnes's  hand  as  she  de- 
scended to  the  hall  where  Major  Wynd- 
ham  loitered  awaitino-  her. 

'  You  look  tired,'  he  said.  She  did  in- 
deed, overweighted  by  her  sables  and  her 
sealskin,  by  a  heavy  velvet  hat  shading 
her  f\ice,  which  looked  pathetically  pale 
and  childish.  '  I  wish  you'd  driven 
home.' 

'  I'd  rather  walk  ;  the  air  does  me  good. 
Mortimer  would  have   fetched  me  in  the 

VOL.  II.  p 
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brougham,  but  I  said  I  would  rather 
walk.' 

'  I  thought  you  always  said  "  yes  "  to 
everything.' 

'  Did  you  think  me  so  weak,  Major 
Wyndham  ?' 

The  cold  air  was  invigorating,  she  held 
u])  her  face  to  meet  it. 

'  If  you  call  it  weakness.  In  the  old 
days  you  did  what  you  were  asked  to  do 
invariably.' 

'  Did  I?  Well,  that  was  weakness,  for 
sometimes  I  used  to  hide  from  you,  be- 
cause you  liked  me  to  carry  the  bait  when 
you  were  fishing,  and  I  did  so  hate  it.' 

'  The  company,  the  walk,  or  the 
worms  ?' 

'  Only  the  worms.' 
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'  The  company  too,  I'm  afraid ;  I  was 
rough.' 

'  Xot  rougher  than  the  boys.  Poor 
boys,  I  am  glad  we  did  not  send  for  them; 
I  wanted  them,  but  the  journeys  were  too 
long. — You  have  seen  Fred?' 

'Yes,  I  rode  over  to  the  bank  yesterday, 
and  I  wrote  a  line  or  two  each  day  to 
Xat ;  my  father  has  seen  Harry  and  written 
to  him.' 

'  People  have  been  so  kind.' 

'  They  have  been  so  anxious.  Caroline 
has  been  distracted  with  callers  ;  a  bulletin 
was  no  good,  the  villagers  pretended  not 
to  notice  it,  they  would  see  Caroline,  and 
they  would  talk  to  her.  What  a  luxury 
a  tongue  is  to  its  owner,  it  is  a  blessing 
which  we  all  enjoy  without  feeling  grate- 
ful— a  matter-of-cour&e  possession.' 

p2 
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•  But  sometimes  you  are  silent,  you  let 
Celia  do  the  talking.' 

'  And  very  often  you  are  silent,  Mrs. 
Hacket.' 

'  Am  I  ?  But  I  talk  to  you  so  mucli, 
I  have  often  noticed  it ;  I  think  it  is  so 
easy  to  talk  to  you.  Some  people  are 
good  talkers,  and  then  they  are  always 
thinking  of  the  next  good  thing  they'll 
say,  and  they  do  not  hear  my  small  re- 
mark, so  I  am  snubbed  and  silent.  But 
you  listen  and  understand  ;  so  my  tongue 
is  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  you  say.' 

They  were  walking  along  the  Avinding 
drive  of  her  home,  and  at  her  feet  a 
withered  bunch  of  twigs  lay  on  the  gravel. 
She  pointed  to  it. 

'  That  was  here  last  time  I  passed,'  she 
said  ;  '  it  seems  so  long  ago,  and  nothing 
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has  altered — everything  out  of  doors  is 
the  same,  and  I  am  the  same.' 

'  Not  quite  the  same,  you  have  a  scar  or 
two ;  you  don't  go  through  such  anxiety 
and  come  out  scathless.' 

'  When  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  thought 
I  should  find  I  had  changed ;  but  there 
was  no  change — no  white  hair,  no  lines. 
My  hat  and  my  furs  lay  just  as  I  had  left 
them.' 

'  That  is  an  old  complaint  of  ours,  Mrs. 
Hacket ;  we  think  the  whole  world  should 
groan  because  times  are  rough  with  us. 
I  felt  all  that  the  other  day.  When  I  got 
back  to  my  quarters,  after  that  frontier 
job,  there  was  my  old  tobacco-jar,  a  nig- 
ger's head  it  was,  and  grinning  at  me  with 
the  very  same  leer  as  I  had  left  behind 
me.' 
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Arthur  paused;  lie  had  turned  very 
grave  over  his  nigger  reminiscences. 

'  What  did  you  do  ?'  She  led  him  softly 
on  to  talk  of  the  subject  which  he  was 
wont  to  shun. 

'  First,  I  wondered ;  then  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself.  I  was  hacked  about,  you  know, 
and  shaky,  and  I  couldn't  think  how  he'd 
had  the  heart  to  go  on  grinning  all  the 
time.  I  believe  I  cried  like  a  child.  The 
doctor  banished  my  poor  nigger — for  the 
fever  was  on  me  at  the  time.' 

She  looked  up,  with  those  dove-like 
eyes  of  hers,  at  the  sabre-cut  across  his 
face. 

'  Was  it  so  bad?'  she  asked,  gently. 

^  Fighting  is  grim  work.' 

'  And  yet  you  saw  the  best  side  of  it — 
the  winning  side.' 
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'  There's  no  best  side  to  war ;  there's 
the  winning  and  the  losing,  but  no  super- 
lative of  o'ood ;  little  o'ood  of  even  a  com- 
parative  degree.' 

•  Oh,  but  to  take  your  life  in  your  hand, 
and  to  tight  for  your  Queen  and  your 
country,  it  is  splendid  !' 

'  It  has  to  be  done  ;  it  sounds  well  as 
you  put  it;  Avomen,  even  women  like  you, 
see  nothing  but  glory  in  battle.  You 
have  so  little  experience  and  so  much 
enthusiasm ;  there's  a  gloss  of  romance 
too,  over  the  thing.  Don't  you  know  that 
somebody  says  there's  more  honest  fame 
in  staunching  tears  than  shedding  seas  of 
gore.' 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  run  yourself  down. 
I  hate  to  hear  you  do  it.' 

At  her  own  door  Major  AVyndham  left 
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Agnes ;  lie  had  promised  to  see  Elsie  early 
next  day,  and  bring  up  the  latest  news  of 
the  invalid ;  he  knew  Agnes  was  too  busy 
to  leave  home  in  the  morning. 

'  I  am  not  too  busy,'  she  answered,  with 
a  shade  of  discontent,  '  but  I  can't  come 
until  after  lunch.     Good-bye.' 

Mr.  Hacket  was  glad  to  iind  his  wife  in 
far  better  spirits  and  looks  than  he  had 
anticipated.  When  he  talked  lightly  of 
Mrs.  Trevor's  illness,  when  he  was  con- 
gratulatory over  her  recovery,  Agnes 
followed  his  cue  and  was  cheerful  too. 
She  contributed  her  share  to  the  con- 
versation. She  did  not  '  say  him  nay ' 
when  he  remarked  hoAV  fortunate  it  was 
that  he  had  not  postponed  the  dinner- 
party, that  he  had  never  been  led  into 
taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  Mrs.  Trevor's 
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danger.  She  looked  through  the  lists  of 
guests  ;  she  read  the  notes  Avhich  accepted 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hacket's  kind  invitation ; 
she  betrayed  her  ignorance  over  the  menu^ 
but  what  could  she  know  on  the  subject  ? 
Had  she  not  been  transplanted  from  a 
school-room  where  strawberry  jam  was  a 
luxury,  treacle  and  porridge  ordinary 
fare  ?  Fortunate  woman  ;  hers  was,  indeed, 
promotio  n ! 

A  tall  lamp,  with  an  ample  shade,  threw 
its  soft  light  upon  her  as  she  sat,  opposite 
the  tire,  half-buried  in  her  great  arm-chair. 
The  light  fell  on  her  heavy  velvet  dress, 
upon  her  fair,  white  neck  and  arms,  upon 
the  rubies  round  her  throat,  upon  her 
innocent  young  face,  upon  her  thin  hands, 
which,  ablaze  with  jewels,  played  with 
the  heap  of  notes  upon  her  lap. 
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A  critical  eye  miglit  not  have  relished 
quite  so  much  adornment  on  such  youth, 
but  Mr.  Hacket  admired  '  dressiness,'  as 
he  called  the  fine  feathers  which  he 
bought  for  his  bird ;  as  the  feathers  were 
fine  it  was  imj)ossible  to  have  too  many  of 
them ;  he  spent  his  money,  and  he  liked  to 
see  what  it  had  achieved,  he  liked  to  see 
Agnes  dressed  to  death. 

In  her  girlhood  a  new  frock  had  been 
an  epoch-making  event.  She  had  dreamed 
by  night  and  j^l^nned  by  day  its  fashion 
and  its  kind ;  she  had  coveted  it,  as  girls 
do,  and  have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do, 
even  when  frocks  are  not  speculative  traps 
to  catch  permanent  sunbeams.  At  first 
Mrs.  Racket's  smartness  had  been  but 
little  pleasure  to  her,  it  had  come  with  the 
new  life,  it  was  part    of  the    new  home  ; 
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yet  of  late  she  had.  grown  to  admire  her 
velvets  and  her  lace,  her  feathers  and.  her 
jewels  ;  she  had  little  to  occupy  her  mind, 
she  could  think  of  her  clothes,  and,  as  her 
husband  so  often  told  her  '  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds,'  it  was  only  human  to 
like  to  look  nice. 

That  night  she  had  no  pride  in  her 
decorations,  no  thought  of  velvet  or  lace, 
no  interest  in  the  pale  face  atop  of  all  this 
smartness  ;  she  had  brought  the  husk  of 
herself  to  the  Oaks,  all  her  thoughts 
lingered  in  the  sick-room  at  Hillsden. 
She  talked,  and.  she  smiled,  and  she  lis- 
tened, for  a  year  she  had  stifled  her  own 
inclinations,  mero-ed  her  own  identitv  in 
that  of  Mr.  Hacket,  lived  a  forced,  not  a 
natural  life ;  but  as  long  as  Agnes  was  at 
home,  doing    her  husband's  behests    and 
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listening  to  his  discourse,  she  did  her 
duty;  she  satisfied  him  and  she  satisfied 
herself. 

Mr.  Hacket  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  Elsie,  and  was  vexed  with  his  wife 
for  fancying  that  it  was  possible  she 
would  absent  herself  from  the  dinner  for 
any  save  the  gravest  consideration.  He 
said  that  desirable  husbands  did  not  grow 
like  acorns  and  fall  upon  the  ground  at 
women's  feet;  he  said  that  improvidence 
at  any  time  was  a  sin  ;  he  said  that  Major 
Wyndham  had  shown  his  hand,  that  the 
raison  cVetre  for  all  his  sympathetic  kindness 
must  be  a  fond  and  foolish  weakness  for 
Elsie. 

Agnes  agreed  with  all  this,  but  she  re- 
peated, '  that  unless  her  mother  was  a  good 
deal    better  by  the   date  of  the  dinner  it 
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was  unlikely  that  Elsie  would  leave  lier/ 
'  You  judge  her  by  yourself,  my  dear ;  you 
took  your  time  to  take  me,  but  Elsie's  not 
your  sort,  she's  go-ahead  and  knows  her 
mind.  And  Wyndham's  the  kind  of  fellow 
for  a  girl  to  fancy  with  his  scars,  and  his 
small  talk,  and  his  medals,  and  his  handsome 
face.  Any  girl  would  jump  at  him,  and 
its  all  very  fine  for  Miss  Elsie  to  be  coy, 
but  it's  dangerous  play ;  there's  many  a 
fine  fish  has  slipped  through  lovely  fingers 
before  now.  He  that  will  not  when  he  may 
— you  know  the  saying,  and  it's  the  truth. 
You  kept  me  dangling — but,  there,  Agnes, 
you  are  one  in  a  million,  and  I  was  no  love- 
sick lad  to  be  impatient  and  uncertain.' 

Mr.  Hacket  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his 
large  white  hands  were  folded  on  hi^  ample 
waistcoat. 
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'  Shall  I  sing,  Mortimer  ?  Would  you 
like  some  music  ?' 

'  Xo,  my  dear,  you  are  tired.  Stay  where 
you  are,  I  want  nothing  but  to  sit  and  look 
at  you.     I  missed  you  sadly.' 

'  Did  you  ?  But  I  don't  think  you  like 
my  songs?' 

'  Well,  no,  it's  sharp  of  you  to  find  that 
out.  I  like  a  tune  myself — and  execution ; 
you  sing  the  heart  out  of  me  with  those 
ballads  on  two  notes.  I  like  the  trills  and 
shakes,  the  Italian  style.  Poor  Jane  could 
sing,  but  you  have  never  learnt ;  it's  nice 
£ind  soft  your  voice,  but  nothing  showy.  I 
drop  off  to  sleep  when  you  sing,  Agnes.' 

She  was  a  little  wounded  at  these  dis- 
closures, but  if  her  husband  slept  there 
were  some  ears  which  listened  wide-awake 
as    she   made   melody.     Her  mother  had 
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taught  her  what  she  knew  of  music — ah, 
she  must  talk  again,  not  think ;  tears  were 
so  near  her  eves,  her  cheerfulness  but 
superficial. 

She  had  a  faint  feeling  of  admiration  for 
her  own  self-command,  a  faint  feeling  of 
wonder  at  her  own  histrionic  talent;  to 
please  her  husband  how  easy  it  was  to  act, 
how  easy  to  seem  other  than  she  was — but 
she  had  had  some  practice  at  this  art.  She 
had  training  here,  execution  and  experience. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  Time  filches  from  the  flowers, 
Time  steals  the  sweetness  from  the  song, 
Love  only  scorns  the  tyrant's  power, 
And  with  the  growing  years  grows  strong.' 

People  soon  adapted  themselves  to  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Trevor's  illness,  (as  they  would 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  far  more  re- 
volutionary occurrence).  She  had  become 
a  permanent  invalid  ;  it  was  sad,  but  there 
were  many  other  invalids,  permanent  and 
otherwise,  amongst  their  acquaintances. 
Poor  Mrs.  Trevor  had  been  more  or  less  of 
a  nonentity  since  her  widowhood ;  whether 
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slie  lay  prone  in  her  bed,  or  whether  she 
sat  amongst  people,  silent,  dreamy  and  de- 
pressing, in  her  own  or  her  neighbours' 
drawing-room,  made  small  difference  to 
anyone  saye  to  her  nearest  and  dearest. 
But  eyeryone  commiserated  Mrs.  Treyor's 
erirls.  To  Elsie  the  sick  nursing;  was  ad- 
ditional  work,  health  was  a  perpetual 
anxiety,  doctors  and  luxuries  were  impera- 
tiye  necessities,  expenditure  was  on  the  in- 
crease, while  income  was  stationary  ;  they 
were  full  of  pity  for  Elsie. 

Mrs.  Trey  or  made  less  improyement, 
gained  less  ground  than  it  had  been  antici- 
pated she  would  do,  but  she  looked  at 
peace  and  she  suffered  no  pain ;  oyer  these 
two  circumstances  her  daughters  com- 
forted themselyes,  meeting  this  new  trouble 
with  courao^e. 

VOL.  II.  .  Q 
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It  Avas  difficult  to  despair,  it  was  im- 
possible to  grow  despondent  when  kind 
friends  were  ever  at  hand  to  cheer,  en- 
courage, sympathise,  and  help.  Sympathy 
tempers  sorrow,  alleviates  anxiety.  Agnes 
and  the  younger  girls  did  not  lose  heart, 
nor  suffer  from  any  visible  depression  of 
spirits.  No  doubt  they  shoAved  their  best 
side  to  the  Avorld,  they  hid  the  daily 
struggles  from  observant  eyes,  they  talked 
with  open  unreserve  to  no  one.  But 
Celia  had  learnt  no  stratagem  of  love  or 
pride,  she  babbled  of  all  the  Trevor  secrets 
— such,  at  least,  as  Precautia  knew — and 
the  hearers  made  no  comment,  nor  bade 
her  be  silent,  but  listened  and  learned. 

No  doubt  Major  Wyndham  was  an  ener- 
getic man,  and  he  had  no  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  that  attribute  at  the  rectory,  for 
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he  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  odd  man, 
to  whom  no  service  came  amiss,  at  Hills- 
den.  All  the  village  knew  it,  and  all  the 
village  gossiped  and  surmised,  spreading 
the  rumours  far  and  wide. 

Inquisitive  people  asked  the  rector 
boldly,  '  Whether  it  was  true — (they  had 
been  told  on  what  seemed  good  authority, 
or  would  not  have  mentioned  the  subject 
for  the  world) — that  his  son's  engagement 
to  Miss  Trevor  Avas  announced?' 

Xeither  the  rector's  broad  and  conscious 
smile  nor  his  answer,  '  That  if  it  was  so,  he 
had  been  kept  in  the  dark,  for  he  had  been 
told  nothing,'  were  likely  to  stamp  out  the 
report.  The  Blankshire  mothers  won- 
dered why  the  Trevor  girls,  who  were 
dressed  in  rags  and  who  went  nowhere^  and 
saw  no  one^  married  in  their  teens  ?     Of 

q2 
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course,  Agnes  had  made  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage, such  as  less  cautious  maidens  would 
have  declined.  Yet  the  younger  sister 
was  about  to  do  extremely  well  for  herself 
from  every  point  of  view.  There  was  a 
vein  of  luck  which  ran  in  some  families 
that  was  equivalent  in  value  to  much 
money. 

The  '  luck  '  at  Hillsden  did  not  seem 
overwhelming  to  the  dwellers  there ;  iDut 
then,  if  we  go  to  the  seat  of  that  '  luck  ' 
of  which  we  hear  a  flaming  report,  it  never 
does  seem  anything  so  tremendous.  The 
owner  is  not  contented  with  his  share  of  it 
— you  may  depend  on  it. 

Max  St.  Maur  was  o^oins:  '  home '  for 
Christmas,  or  rather  the  fag-end  of  Christ- 
mas-tide ;  after  all,  he  had  spent  the 
twenty-fifth  and  its  octave  with  his  newly- 
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found  relations,  but  if  the  Trevors  really 
wanted  him,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  go  to 
them.  Max  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
travels  snail  fashion  with  his  home  upon 
his  back,  his  '  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was;' 
he  naturally  took  his  kingdom  with  him, 
and  was  apt  to  forget  that  there  were  more 
kino^doms  and  more  kinoes  abroad,  with 
systems  of  government  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  one  in  his  possession.  But 
his  lively  young  cousin.  Miss  St.  Maur, 
had  cracked  his  enveloping  shell,  and  in- 
truded upon  his  kingdom,  she  had  opened 
his  eyes  somewhat,  she  had  educated  some 
undeveloped  faculties,  she  had  awakened 
his  interest  in  her  own  great  theme,  the 
theme  of  love ;  there  was  more  in  this  sub- 
ject than  he  had  fancied,  it  was  worth 
studying,     experimental     research     even 
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might  be  undertaken  with  advantage. 
Max  soon  found  that  there  was  a  living 
nucleus  of  his  fair  cousin's  theme.  A 
youth  with  a  waist,  with  a  wondrous 
tailor,  with  an  amazing  swagger  and  an 
amazing  indifference  to  books  whom  she 
loved  and  at  whom  Max  looked  with  cu- 
riosity. The  light  fell  through  the  cracks 
of  his  rent  shell,  he  asked  himself  of  what 
avail  was  a  '  first-class  '  if  he  had  not  a 
first-class  tailor.  He  sighed  heavily,  then 
he  smiled  faintly.  Elsie  had  never  set 
eyes  on  a  '  good '  coat  in  her  life,  she  liked 
him  as  he  was,  round-backed,  bad-booted 
as  he  was.  He  wrote  constantly  to  en- 
quire for  Mrs.  Trevor,  his  letters  never  lay 
unansAvered. 

It  was  bitterly   cold,  the  ground  rigid, 
black  with  frost,  the  air  sharp,  stinging,  on 
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the  afternoon  wlien  Max  travelled  clown  to 
Dorfold.  Huddled  down  beneath  his  ruo', 
with  an  Inverness  coat  shrouding  him  to 
the  ears  and  a  cap  drawn  doAvn  to  his  eyes, 
he  dozed  away  the  time  in  the  corner  of  the 
dusky  carriage.  His  best  friend  would  not 
have  recognised  him,  and  two  Blankshire 
girls  got  into  his  compartment  at  Dorfold 
Road  Junction  and  continued  their  conver- 
sation, with  that  extraordinary  frankness 
with  which  people  discuss  their  own  and 
their  neighbour's  business  in  a  ^^nblic  con- 
veyance. Max  knew  the  girls,  but  they  did 
not  know  him;  he  was  glad  of  it,  he  kept  his 
eyes  shut  and  listened  to  their  incessant 
chatter,  which  interested  him  because  they 
talked  as  Miss  St.  Maur  talked,  using  her 
expressions  and  discussing  her  immortal 
theme. 
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But  presently  tlieir  candour  shocked 
Hm,  for  they  were  speaking  of  Hillsden 
and  the  Trevors,  and  speaking  no  more 
charitably  upon  this  subject  than  upon 
the  less  sacred  topics  with  Avhich  they 
had  finished;  their  slang  was  odious  in 
his  ears.  What  were  these  women 
saying  ? 

They  said  '  that  Agnes  Hacket  no  longer 
shut  herself  up  as  though  she  was  asham- 
ed of  that  bogie,  that  bounder  she  had 
married,  (as  she  had  every  reason  to  be 
ashamed).  How  could  she  have  done  it? 
She  could  not  have  been  so  simple  as  they 
had  once  thought  her.  There  was  a  din- 
ner at  the  Oaks  that  night,  the  Stubbs  and 
the  Boughton-Hills  were  going.  They  had 
not  been  asked  and  were  glad  of  it,  din- 
ners were  dull   as  ink.     Elsie  Trevor  was 
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stupid  enough,  but  good-looking,  and  so 
mucli  improved.  Had  Xora  heard  ?'  Xora 
had  not  heard,  nor  had  Max.  He  opened 
those  wishwashy  eyes  of  his,  for  it  seemed 
that  Arthur  Wyndham  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Elsie,  'that  he  followed  her  about  like 
a  dog,  that  he  was  always  at  Hillsden, 
that  he  helped  to  nurse  poor  Mrs.  Trevor, 
that  he  was  infatuated  about  the  whole 
family,  and  that  Elsie  ought  to  be  proud 
of  herself.' 

'  He  is  such  a  darling  P  the  girl,  with  the 
news,  continued.  '  You  can  see  the  scar 
on  his  face,  and  he  had  his  arm  in  a  sling 
at  first,  it  was  riddled  and  riddled  with 
shot,  they  say.  He's  awfully  good-looking, 
and  he's  coming  to  our  ball  on  the  11th, 
but  of  course  he's  no  good  now,  he's  icorse 
than  married.' 
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The  girls'  converse  floated  on  to  foreign 
subjects,  and  Max  heard  no  more ;  he  pon- 
dered. Elsie's  letters  had  been  dwindling 
in  quantity  and  quality  just  lately,  once 
and  again  he  had  been  disappointed  at 
receiving  one  of  Precautia's  telegraphic 
despatches  instead  of  a  long  confidential 
rigmarole  from  his  special  correspondent. 
The  old  letters  had  been  written  small 
and  close,  lots  of  them,  no  stint  of  words ; 
the  last  he  had  received  was  short  enough, 
he  had  it  in  his  pocket  : 

'  Dear  Max,  (it  said,) 

'  Thanks  for  your 
letter.  Dr.  Walters  thinks  that  she's  going 
on  fairly  well  ;  I  told  her  you  are  coming. 
The  boys  go  back  upon  the  2nd,  so  you 
will  just  miss  them.     The  Hackets  have  a 
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dinner-party  the  night  you  come ;  Mortimer 
has  asked  you,  and  I've  accepted  for  you. 
I'm  glad  you  like  your  new  relations,  they 
seem  as  nice  as  they  are  new.  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  happy  Christmas. 
'  Your  affectionate 

'  Elspeth  Mary  Trevor.' 

The  Elspeth  Mary  meant  what  Maxwell 
in  old  time  would  have  called  '  a  storm  in 
a  tea-cup,'  '  fat  in  the  fire.'  Xow  for  Major 
Wyndham's  benefit  all  the  gales  and  the 
splutters  must  be  kept,  who  could  be  mad 
enough  to  grudge  him  his  distinction  ? 

All  day  Max  had  been  feeling  blithe  as 
a  boy  on  his  way  home  for  the  holidays,  he 
had  the  vague,  pleasurable  anticipations 
of  boyhood,  but  when  he  alighted  on  Dor- 
fold  platform,  and  heard  no   eager  voice, 
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no  rustle  of  petticoats,  when  he  realised 
that  no  one  was  there  to  welcome  him, 
that  Elsie  had,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
failed  to  meet  him,  the  flutter  of  excite- 
ment in  his  breast  collapsed,  its  place  was 
usurped  by  a  decided  flatness. 

During  his  walk  Hills  den- wards,  he 
peered  closely  at  every  passing  flgure, 
hardly  able  to  credit  that  Elsie  had  for- 


gotten him. 


'  A  child  ain't  like  a  child  till  you  miss  un,' 

as  the  song  says,  and  Max  had  missed  his 
welcome. 

But  in  the  hall  at  Hillsden  Elsie  met 
hhn,  holding  up  her  face  for  his  kiss, 
and  ushering  him  ofl"  to  the  school- 
room, where  the  urn  hissed  and  the  fire 
blazed  for  his  comfort,  where  she   stripped 
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off  his  great-coat  and  ordered  him  into  the 
arm-chair  in  a  very  familiar  manner. 

It  was  only  when  she  made  his  tea  and 
talked  to  him  that  he  saw  that  she  was 
changed,  or,  looking  for  a  change,  becanse 
of  the  things  which  he  had  heard,  he  was 
ready  to  fancy  that  she  was  older,  less 
childish,  more  reserved,  and  far,  far  pret- 
tier than  any  Avoman  whom  he  had  ever 
seen. 

She  did  not  apologise  for  not  meeting 
him,  and  she  said  that  Celia  had  gone 
doAvn  to  tea  at  the  rectory,  but  would  be 
in  presently,  and  would  entertain  Max 
w^hile  she,  Elsie,  went  back  to  the  sick- 
room. 

'  Have  I  grown  to  want  entertaining  T  he 
asked,  quickly ;  '  don't,  Elsie,  don't  treat 
me  as  though  I  was '  he  had  almost 
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said  Major  Wyndham,  but  he  substituted 
'  a  stranger.' 

'  You  have  been  away  a  long  while,'  she 
returned,  with  her  eyes  on  the  fire,  '  you 
seem  quite  like  a  stranger.' 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  of  N'at,  and  of 
the  boys,  and  of  Mrs.  Trevor's  illness,  and 
Elsie  told  him  that  Agnes'  dinner-party 
was  a  very  big  and  smart  one. 

'  Are  you  going?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Elsie,  Avith  a  sjDarkle  in  her 
eyes ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was 
pleased  at  the  prospect.  '  The  rector  and 
Arthur  are  going  to  call  for  us  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eight.' 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

'  I  hate  dinner-parties,'  Max  said,  some- 
Avhat   ungraciously,    '  and    I   thought  old 
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Hacket  never  gave  anything,  but  of  course 
I  must  o^o.     How  is  Ao-nes  ?' 

Again  Elsie's  face  brightened :  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile, 

'  She  is  quite  different,  Max ;  so  cheery 
and  so  well.  You  used  to  think  all  sorts 
of  things  and  pity  her,  but  she  is  very 
happy — she  is,  indeed.' 

'  Old  Hacket  makes  her  quite  happy, 
does  he  ?' 

Max  pushed  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
destroying  the  last  vestige  of  parting  or 
order  in  his  ruddy  locks,  and  dropped  his 
eyeglass  as  he  spoke. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;'  she  spoke  earnestly,  as 
though  she  wished  to  impress  the  truth 
upon  herself  as  well  as  upon  her  listener. 

'  Agnes  is  so  sweet-tempered  and 
sensible.' 
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Max's  voice  was  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  the  light  died  out  of  Elsie's 
eyes  as  she  answered,  '  Yes,'  in  rather  a 
constrained  voice,  remembering  that  her 
best  friend  could  not  call  Elspeth  either 
'  sweet '  or  '  sensible,'  and  recollecting 
these  were  qualities  prized  by  the  speaker. 

'  What  odd  things  women  are,'  Max 
said,  irrelevantly,  staring  very  hard  at 
Elsie,  and  speaking  as  though  his  remark 
was  an  original  one,  and  the  result  of 
much  experience  and  more  reflection. 

'  By  women  I  suppose  you  mean  your 
cousin,'  said  Elsie,  coldly,  '  because  she  is 
about  the  only  woman  you  do  know. — I 
did  not  understand  she  was  odd,  I  under- 
stood she  was  perfectly  charming.' 

'  So  she  is.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Poppy, 
but  of  Agnes.' 
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'  Odd,  YOU  call  Agnes  odd  ?  That's  the 
last  adjectiYe  in  the  world  I  should  apply 
to  an — an  angel.' 

She  was  hot,  angry,  ready  to  fight,  and 
Max  had  not  been  in  the  house  an  hour. 
What  a  dreadful  effect  he  had  upon  her. 

'  By  odd  I  didn't  mean  eccentric,  but 
incomprehensible.'  The  young  man  was 
not  inclined  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet ;  he 
smiled — his  smile  was  the  only  comely 
thing  about  this  ungainly  scholar,  it  was 
very  genial  and  kind — Elsie  returned  it 
and  rose  to  her  feet.  '  Are  you  going  ? 
Don  t  go  for  a  minute — it's  so  nice  to  see 
you  again.  There  is  no  place  like  home — 
cYcn  home,'  his  light  eyes  were  expressive 
now,  '  Avith  the  chano'es  of  this  eio'hteen 
months  to  alter  it.' 

'  But  I  must  go  ;  Caroline  is  busy,  Max.' 

VOL.  II.  R 
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She  would  not  have  left  him  so  soon, 
she  would  have  followed  him  like  his 
shadow  from  room  to  room,  only  a  year 
ao:o.  There  were  chancres  at  Hillsden 
beyond  those  made  by  death,  or  its  pre- 
cursor; he  had  been  away  too  long,  far 
too  long ;  he  liked  the  old  times  best 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by 
Celia's  entrance.  There  was  nothing  new 
about  her.  thank  heaven,  except  perhaps 
an  increased  self-importance  of  manner 
and  general  bearing,  with  an  increased 
leno^th  of  leo;  and  mane  of  hair.  Her  de- 
monstrative  affection  was  pleasant  to  meet 
— she  was  Precautia  in  her  most  genial 
mood.  Max  had  never  made  so  much  of 
her  before,  but  she  took  his  kindness  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  she  was  well  used  to 
indulgent  treatment.     Gumbo  was  at  her 
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heels  ;  he  took  no  heed  of  Max's  friendly 
overtures,  he  merely  waved  his  tail,  and, 
going  to  the  rug,  he  lay  down  there  with 
shut  eyes.  Precautia  apologised  for  his 
lack  of  politeness. 

'  He's  rather  forgotten  you  ;  he's  getting 
old,  he  likes  his  dinner,  and  he  likes  me, 
but  nothing  else. — He  is  pretty  fond  of 
Arthur,  though.' 

Max  found  that  the  conversation  always 
embraced  Major  Wyndham,  no  matter  in 
what  direction  it  was  piloted. 

Arthur  and  Celia  had  been  to  the  Oaks 
that  afternoon.  Agnes  had  arranged  her 
flowers,  they  were  exquisite ;  Arthur  had 
designed,  she  had  executed,  the  table 
decorations. 

The  house  had  been  full  of  interest, 
waiters    and    fruit    the    principal    items. 

R  2 
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Agnes  was  to  wear  a  violet  velvet  dress, 
and  Mortimer  had  had  the  amethysts  reset 
for  her ;  and  Ceha  wished,  more  than  she 
had  Avished  anything  in  her  life,  that  she 
was  grown-up  and  fit  for  dinner-parties. 
Elsie  must  be  dressing  by  this  time ;  Mor- 
timer had  given  her  a  frock,  the  loveliest 
thing  ever  hung  in  a  Hillsden  wardrobe, 
and  Arthur  had  sent  a  ton  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley. 

Max  listened  to  all  this  artless  prattle 
with  more  attention  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  bestow  upon  Precautia's  confi- 
dences. But  the  child,  affectionate  though 
she  was,  could  not  be  induced  to  remain 
with  Max  ;  he  felt  like  the  idle  boy  who 
solicited  bee  and  beast  to  share  his  idle- 
ness, and  was  rebuked  by  the  moral  crea- 
tures.    Celia  had  lots  to  do  ;  she  must  see 
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her  mother,  she  must  help  Elsie ;  she 
bustled  away,  fussy,  important,  in  her 
element.  Then  Max  Avent  up  to  his  room 
to  dress. 

His  portmanteau  had  not  been  unpack- 
ed, nor  his  rugs  unrolled.  He  caught  a 
whifF  of  flowers  as  he  entered  the  room, 
and  in  a  vase  upon  his  dressing-table  was 
a  button-hole  of  lilies  ;  it  struck  him  that 
Elsie  was  unnecessarily  generous  with 
Major  Wyndham's  gift  to  her.  His  toilet 
did  not  take  him  long ;  he  knew  no  anxie- 
ties of  collar,  tie,  or  shirt,  he  wore  his 
clothes  to  cover,  not  to  enhance  his  charms, 
so  he  was  soon  down  in  the  school-room 
again,  smoking  a  pipe  to  fill  the  time  till 
Elsie  should  appear. 

Celia  rushed  in,  presently,  hunting  for 
pins. 
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'  Elsie  says  you'll  lend  her  your  pin- 
cushion, Max.  That's  it,  thank  you.  She 
put  some  flowers  for  you  in  your  room, 
and  she  says  you  mustn't  forget  that  tuft 
at  the  back  of  your  head.  Oh,  Max,  it's 
sticking  up  like  a  cockatoo,  it  really  is. 
Wait  a  moment,  I'll  get  your  brush.' 

This  sort  of  treatment  was  humiliatino^, 
though  familiar.  Max  submitted  his  head 
to  Celia's  tender  mercies  ;  the  tuft  tussled 
fiercely  for  independence,  but  was  at  last 
subdued.  Then  the  young  valet  tweaked 
down  his  coat  at  the  back  and  scolded 
because  the  result  was  not  what  she  had 
expected. 

'  You  don't  look  so  very  nice,'  she  mur- 
mured, candidly  ;  '  your  coat  does  wrinkle, 
and  your  tie's    like   tape.     There's  a  hill 
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in  your  shirt,  flatten  it  down.  That  is 
better.' 

She  stepped  a  pace  back,  looking  at  him 
critically,  -without  speaking.  This  sort  of 
inspection  is  galling. 

'What's  wrong,  Precautia?' — the  voice 
of  the  young  man  was  anxious. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  nothing — nothing  at  all,' 
hastily,  and  averting  her  eyes.  '  I  had 
forgotten  you,  that  is  all.  I  thought  you 
were  more  like  a  soldier,  that  is  all.' 

The  everlasting  allusions  to  one  profes- 
sion vexed  his  ear ;  the  apologetic,  '  That 
is  all,'  was  mortifying. 

'  So  I  must  be  drilled,  pared,  smartened, 
before  I'm  fit  to  be  seen — eh,  Precautia?' 

Something  in  his  voice  appealed  to  her 
feelings. 
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'  I  don't  want  jou  changed,'  she  said, 
afFectionately.  ^  Xo  one  who  is  clever 
wants  to  be  smart ;  only,  you  see,  I'd  for- 
gotten how  you  looked. — Arthur  wears  a 
smoking-coat  in  the  evening  ;  you'll  smell 
horrid  at  dinner  in  that.' 

There  was  something  in  this  rebuke.  Max 
laid  his  pipe  down,  and  just  then  Caroline 
brought  a  message  to  the  school-room. 

'  Mrs.  Trevor  was  awake  and  would  like 
to  see  Mr.  Max,  if  he  would  please  step 
up  to  her  room.' 

So  Max  '  stepped '  up  and  found  Elsie 
waiting  for  him  by  the  sick-bed.  Had 
Elsie  ever  looked  like  that  before,  or  had 
he  been  the  blindest  bat  which  ever 
searched  for  moths  on  a  summer  night  ? 
She  Avas  bending  over  the  ]:)illoAV  with 
tender  eyes  which,  quitting  her  mother's 
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face,  travelled  up  to  greet  him  ;  she  was 
beautiful,  he  did  make  allowance  for  the 
beautifying  powers  of  a  new  frock,  he 
was  startled  at  her  fairness.  Her  dress 
was  white,  but  tlit^  whiteness  of  the  silk 
Avas  not  whiter  than  her  arms  and  dim- 
pled neck.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  her 
curved  lips  were  red  and  dewy,  smiling 
too.  A  wreath  r)f  liIit^^.  their  delicate  bells 
outlined  against  the  thick  waves  and  curls 
of  her  dusky  hair.  lK)und  her  head :  more 
lilies  were  fastened  in  a  clttster  on  her  dress. 

She  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  herself, 
she  called  Max  to  her  side. 

•  Here  he  is,  mother.'  How  gently  she 
could  speak.  '  Htre  he  is  at  last,  just 
come  in  time  to  take  me  to  Agncs's  dinner- 
i^artv.  AVe  are  all  aettino'  verv  old.  Max, 
aren't  we  ?' 
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Mrs.  Trevor  smiled  and  held  out  her 
hand,  she  moved  it  slowly.  Max  stooped 
and  laid  his  lips  to  it  fondly,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  but  some  inarticulate 
murmur.  Elsie  had  grown  accustomed  to 
her  mother's  illness,  but  it  was  new  to 
him,  he  could  not  find  his  tongue  for  the 
first  moment.  Elsie  saw  how  it  was  and 
talked  on  cheerfully,  but  when  they  had 
left  the  sick-room  she  began  cross-ques- 
tioning her  companion  with  a  tremulous 
voice. 

'  He  had  been  shocked,  she  knew  it  by 
his  face.  Had  he  found  her  mother  worse 
than  his  anticipation  ?' 

All  Max  said  was  comforting,  she  was 
eomforted.  Max  was  genuine,  she  could 
believe  him,  rely  on  him.  She  shook  off 
her  depression,  but  she  was  awed  by  the 
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importance  of  tlie  occasion — a  first  dinner- 
party is  a  solemn  undertaking. 

'  That  is  my  cloak,  Max,  on  the  landing, 
that  sandy  fur  rabbit  thing  by  the  clock. 
Put  it  on  carefully, — not  the  arms,  thank 
you;  it  would  squash  my  flowers.  Your 
hair  is  lovely,  I  never  saw  it  so  flat,  but,' 
she  scanned  him  from  head  to  foot,  'you 
have  forgotten  the  lilies,  and  I  sent  Pre- 
cautia  to  remind  you,' — her  lips  straight- 
ened,— '  it  was  horrid  of  you  to  forget 
them.' 

Max  was  wrapping  her  carefully  in  her 
old  cloak,  which  she  wore  with  so  regal 
an  air  that  an  uninitiated  male  intelli- 
gence would  have  taken  the  rabbit-skin 
for  ermine  and  the  merino  for  royal 
apparel. 

'  I  did  not  forget,'  he  said  firmly. 
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She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  ground,  fid- 
getted  her  cloak  out  of  his  hold. 

'  Then  you  wouldn't  wear  them  ?' 

He  was  by  way  of  being  a  frank  young 
man,  but  he  swerved  from  the  direct  truth. 

'  I  never  wear  button-holes,' — magnifi- 
cently. Such  a  generality  sounded  well, 
giving  the  speaker  assurance ;  he  could 
face  the  storm  which  would  buffet  him, 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
turned  away  and  went  downstairs  in  si- 
lence on  ahead  of  him.  The  carriage  had 
come,  and  Celia  was  in  the  hall.  Els  e 
swallowed  the  lump  which  had  stolen  into 
her  throat,  and  picked  up  her  rustling 
train ;  she  would  not  make  a  button-hole 
again,  never,  never,  never, — that  was 
all. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayers, 
Life  hath  quicksands, — life  hath  snares.' 

Dauntlessly  hospitable  are  those  coimtiy 
people,  who,  in  a  small  establishment,  per- 
petrate a  large  dinner-party.  Fate  frowns 
iij^on  the  frivolous  entertainers,  for  it  hap- 
pens that  the  carrier's  cart,  containing  fish 
and  fruit,  breaks  down  upon  the  road ;  the 
carrier  may  arrive,  he  does  arrive, — but 
he  arrives  late,  not  before  the  hostess  has 
been  to  the  gate  a  score  of  times  to  look 
for  him,  and  has  relinquished  hoj^e.     For 
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it  happens  that  the  coachman  (who  is  to 
assist  in  the  dining-room,  and  waits  so  luell) 
yields  to  his  old  weakness  and  takes  that 
fatal  mug  of  cider.  For  it  happens  that 
the  hired  cook,  from  the  county  town,  falls 
out  with  the  plain  cook  on  the  premises, 
and  the  voice  of  wrangling  is  heard  through 
the  house.  For  it  happens  that  the  iish- 
kettle  starts  leaking,  and  the  parlour-maid 
develops  one  of  those  peculiarly  sick-head- 
aches to  which  she  is  a  martyr.  For  it 
happens  that  the  host's  temper  will  not 
stand  the  strain  upon  it  and  gives  way. 
For  it  happens  that  the  children  run  wild 
during  the  demoralisation  of  the  servants. 
For  it  happens  that  the  hostess  has  to 
preserve  a  genial  liveliness,  a  light-hearted, 
inexhaustible  stock  of  small  talk,  adapt- 
able   to  twenty-two  several  personalities, 
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throughout  the  evening, — the  long  evening, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  Dashes  will  arrive 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon  and  the 
Blanks  ten  minutes  too  late. 

None  of  these  trials  had  assailed  Agnes, 
on  Mr.  Hacket's  shoulders  all  responsi- 
bilities rested,  she  was  an  ignoramus  with 
no  judgment  for  sauces,  to  whom  the  menu 
of  her  dinner  was  Greek.  Her  post  was  a 
sinecure,  but  she  was  allowed  her  own 
way  with  the  flowers,  and  a  very  good  way 
it  had  been,  for  the  dinner-table  was 
gorgeous  with  scarlet  poinsettias  and 
fragrant  with  '  the  dewy,  dark-eyed  violet.' 

A  most  unusual  bustle  stirred  the  quiet 
house.  Agnes  came  down  to  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  drawing-room,  her  velvet 
skirts  trailing  heavily  behind  her,  jewels 
on    her    neck,    at    her  ears,  in    her    hair, 
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and  awaited  her  guests  with  a  heart  that 
beat  quickly  and  pulses  that  throbbed ; 
her  eyes  shone.  Outwardly  she  was  very 
quiet  and  composed,  within  she  was  stirred, 
excited ;  she  was  a  strange  Agnes  moving 
in  a  dream. 

Soon  carriage  wheels  rolled  up  the  drive, 
a  yet  livelier  stir  rustled  through  the 
house,  bells  rang,  hoofs  trampled,  doors 
opened,  a  gratifying  roar  of  incessant  con- 
versation arose  round  Mrs.  Hacket. 

Still  in  a  dream  she,  too,  was  talking,  all 
the  necessary  chit-chat  fell  glibly  from  her 
inexperienced  lips  ;  it  was  easily  enough  to 
talk  lightly  when  she  was  taken  out  by 
herself  by  the  first  serious  dissipation  of 
her  married  life  ;  the  realities  of  life  floated 
somewhere  in  the  clouds,  the  future  was 
of  no  account,  the  past  dim. 
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A  country  dinner-party  "was  a  small  ex- 
citement, and  yet  she  felt  thus  :  how  did 
those  women  who,  like  Arthur's  sister, 
Lady  Lely,  lived  in  a  whirling  course 
of  constant  pleasure-seeking,  manage  to 
remember  anything  serious,  real,  true? 
How  feather-brained  she  was,  after  all ! 

EA'eryone  had  come,  they  had  filed  off 
to  the  dining-room  and  were  seated  round 
the  poinsettias  and  the  violets,  around  the 
unsubstantial,  ornamental  part  of  Hacket 
hospitality.  They  were  a  goodly  company, 
and  had  much  to  say. 

There  was  the  woman  revered  for  her 
sharp  tongue  and  acute  observation ;  there 
was  the  woman  despised,  and  yet  some- 
what of  a  favourite,  with  no  tongue  at  all. 
There  was  the  man  whose  sole  interest  was 
his  dinner ;  there  the  critical  wine  bibber, 

VOL.  II.  S 
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who  drank  thoughtfully,  and  was  observed 
by  his  fellows,  for  they  wished  to  read  his 
decision  and  follow  his  cue.  There  was 
the  gruff,  loud-voiced  country  gentleman, 
who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  often 
called  it  so  ;  there  his  sad-eyed  wife,  who 
shivered  at  his  conversation, — their  wed- 
ding had  been  arranged  where  such  func- 
tions are  not  a  speciality.  There  the  clergy- 
man's wife,  who  liked  the  '  best  families,' 
and  was  very  grand  with  a  '  second-best- 
family  '  person  who  had  taken  her  in. 

And  there  was  the  rector,  looking  across 
the  table,  with  a  proprietary  air,  upon 
Elsie  who  sat  between  his  son  and  Max  St. 
Maur. 

.    '  That  is  the  most  beautiful  face  in  the 
county,'  said  his   neighbour,  who  knew  all 
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about  such  things,  for  she  had  been,  half 
a  century  back,  a  beauty  herself. 

'  It  is,'  said  the  rector,  '  and  she  is  a 
charming  girl,  a  dear  girl,  a  good  girl.' 

'  Your  son  is  a  fortunate  man,  Mr. 
Wyndham.' 

'  I  hope  he  may  be  a  fortunate  man, 
— some  day,  Mrs.  Vavasour.' 

Elsie  became  aware  that  she  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  her  neighbours,  and 
yet  her  old,  old  friend  upon  her  left,  with 
his  hair  awry  and  an  eyeglass  glued  in  his 
left  eye,  did  not  glance  her  way,  but  was 
talking  with  a  garrulous,  giggling  lady  of 
uncertain  age.  Elsie  overheard  the  offen- 
sive words  '  London,'  and  '  cousin,'  falling 
from  his  lips,  so  she  inclined  her  head  to 
her  right-hand  neighbour. 

s2 
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She  had  not  much  to  say  to  Arthur 
Wyndham,  she  saw  hnn  constantly,  he 
knew  everything  which  she  had  to  tell ; 
but  his  tongue  was  '  on  duty,'  as  tongues 
in  company  should  be.  It  seemed  to  grow 
a  little  weary  of  wagging,  for  it  certainly 
wagged  at  random;  his  eyes  were  grave 
and  pre-occupied,  but  Elsie  did  not  notice 
this,  she  kept  one  ear  strained  to  catch  the 
drift  of  the  chatter  around  her — in  the 
exasperating  way  of  frail  humanity — so  he 
had  not  her  full  attention. 

'  One  might  imagine  Agnes  had  been 
wife  to  an  ambassador  for  fifty  years ;  look 
at  her,  Arthur.     What  excellent  manners.' 

'  From  an  excellent  heart.  Good  man- 
ners graft  on  a  good  heart.' 

'  So  some  one  said,  but  I  don't  know. 
A  desire  to  please  is  my  motive,  when  I 
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have  nice  manners.  How  Agnes  lias 
changed.' 

'  You  have  said  that  so  often  lately,'  he 
answered.  '  How  has  she  changed  ?  Was 
she  so  very  different  a — a  year  ago?' 

'She  has  altered;'  the  troubled,  ques- 
tioning look  which  he  knew  so  well  came 
in  furrows  on  Elsie's  forehead.  '  People 
always  alter,  don't  they?' 

'  Not  perceptibly  in  so  short  a  time. 
How  do  you  mean  she  has  altered — in 
what  way  ?' 

'  Twice  she  has  changed.  At  first  she 
was  grave,  old,  listless,  dull ;  now  she  is 
— different.' 

'But  how— different?' 

'  Why  will  you  always  discuss  Agnes  ? 
Don't  you  understand?  She  used  to  be 
un-happy,  now  she  is — happy  :  there  is  no 
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change — at  least,  I  think — I'm  sure — there 
is  no  change  but  that.' 

The  woman  upon  Major  Wyndham's 
right  hand  here  addressed  him,  and  Elsie 
was  left  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
her  dinner. 

The  mysterious  atom  on  her  plate  was 
not  nice,  but  she  ate  it.  The  roar  of  voices 
made  her  head  ache.  How  hot  and  red 
some  of  the  people  were  getting — laugh- 
ing hyenas,  all  of  them  !  Agnes  was  en- 
joying herself;  how  well  she  looked ! 
Could  that  gracious,  assured  girl  be  the 
same  Agnes  who  had  wept  and  wailed  in 
the  tool-house  on  a  chilly  winter  day  only 
a  year  ago,  who  had  wrung  her  hands  and 
clung  to  her  sister,  whispering  she  '  must 
do  what  she  could '  ? 
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Could  good  come  out  of  evil  ?  Was 
laughter  born  of  tears  ?  Had  riches  such 
a  wide  beneficence  that  their  possession 
gilded  sorrow,  and  made  life  glitter  as 
though  it  was  pure  gold  through  and 
through  ? 

What  a  gust  of  conversation  that  dread- 
ful woman  beyond  Max  let  fall  about  his 
ears.  She  was — horrible  woman  ! — she  was 
clever  and  cultured,  she  was  discussing 
architecture,  on  which  subject  Elsie's  mind 
was  a  blank  ;  it  was  dreary  work,  it  was 
irritating  work  listening  to  that  pattering 
dialogue  upon  her  left:  she  brought  her 
shoulder  an  inch  more  forward,  turning 
away  her  head. 

Then  the  voice — a  voice  with  no  musical 
note,  no   tender  inflection   about   it — but 
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tlie  voice  whicli,  for  no  reason  on  earth 
but  that  of  unreasoning  fate,  was  strong 
to  please  or  to  pain,  to  cheer  or  to  dis- 
hearten, to  irritate  or  to  soothe  the  pretty 
ear  to  which  it  now  addressed  itself, 
reached  Elsie  direct. 

'  What's  that  inscription  in  the  church, 
Elsie,  by  your  pew  ?  I've  forgotten  how 
it  goes.' 

'  Mr.  Wyndham  will  tell  you  ;'  shortly. 

'  You  don't  know?' 

'  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  knoAv  no- 
thing?' still  more  sharply. 

'  I  had  forgotten,  one  does  forget,  how 
ill-tempered  you  can  be  without  any  pro- 
vocation.' Max  had  never  taken  Elsie 
seriously  before ;  he  took  this  with  ex- 
treme severity.  She  was  confounded  ;  he 
saw  it,  and  went  on,  less  pompously,  'Why 
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do  you  snap  my  liead  off?  What  have  I 
done  ?  We  were  the  best  friends  possible 
an  hour  ago.' 

'  You  have  not  spoken  to  me  all  this 
time.' 

'  But  you  were  talking  to  Wyndham. 
Surely  you  don't  expect  me  to  sit  silent, 
waiting  my  opportunity  of  catching  your 
attention  the  second  it  is  disengaged?' 

'  I  expect  nothing  of  you,'  said  this 
unreasonable  lady,  with  an  unamiable 
smile.  '  You  belong  to  Miss  Who-is-her- 
name  ;  talk  to  her.' 

So  the  nose  Avas  sliced  oiF,  and  some 
one,  we  hope,  was  pleased.  Max  resumed 
his  conversation  with  the  agreeable  talker, 
not  at  all  discomposed  by  the  strained 
relationship  upon  his  other  hand.  Arthur 
again  turned  to  Elsie  ;  he  was  very  pleas- 
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ant,  they  lauglied  a  great  deal,  but  the 
girl  thought  a  dinner-party  disappointing, 
it  lasted  such  an  interminable  time  :  her 
face  was  flushed  and  her  feet  were  cold, 
there  are  handicaps  on  many  a  treat. 

At  last,  at  last  the  ladies  were  off.  Elsie, 
at  the  end  of  the  floating  stream  of  female 
charms,  found  herself  close  to  Agnes. 
Now  that  Elsie  was  beside  that  well-known 
face,  she  saw  that  its  animation,  and  the  soft 
sweet  smiles  were  not  a  form  of  '  company 
manners,'  pleasure  and  exhilaration  were 
behind  them,  nothing  artificial  spoiled 
their  significance.  If  Elsie  had  been  dis- 
appointed, Agnes  had  liked  the  entertain- 
ment ;  3he  had  liked  the  clack,  the  clatter, 
the  jokes  of  the  laughing  hyenas.  She 
lifted  her  shining  eyes  to  Elsie's,  and  said, 
in  an  undertone,  hurriedly, 
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'  You  enjoyed  yourself,  Elsie?  It  went 
off  well.' 

'  Talked  a  great  deal,  ate  more  :  no,  I 
don't  like  such  a  long,  long  meal.' 

Elsie  found  the  following  half-hour  less 
noisy  and  more  pleasant ;  people  were  very 
kind  to  her,  her  beauty  was  winning,  and 
she  was  a  successful  young  person.  One 
or  two  bold  spirits,  thirsty  for  information^ 
inquired    in    whispers    of     Mrs.    Hacket 

'  whether  Major  Wyndham  was '  ?  But 

Mrs.  Hacket  was  dense ;  she  said, '  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  family  ;  the  Wynd- 
hams  had  always  been  special  friends  of 
the  Trevors.  Her  mother — oh,  yes,  her 
mother  was  much  better ;  the  doctor  was 
most  hopeful.'  The  speaker  had  strayed 
from  the  original  topic  ;  it  was  difficult  to 
beo;in  it  ao^ain. 
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The  dinner-party  Avas  an  undoubted 
success  ;  no  one  fell  frankly  asleep,  no  one 
was  objectionably  hilarious.  There  were 
several  warblers  and  one  pianist  amongst 
the  guests.     Under  the  cover  of  continual 


music,  continual  chatter  rasfed  in  a 


o 


way 


more  gratifying  in  the  ears  of  the  host 
and  hostess  than  in  the  ears  of  the 
musicians. 

The  doors  of  the  conservatory  stood 
open.  In  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  fra- 
grant retreat  Mr.  Hacket  had  placed  two 
wicker-work  garden-chairs.  With  his  own 
hands  he  had  arranged  a  slim  silver  lamp, 
with  an  elaborate  pink  shade,  on  an  oc- 
casional table,  amongst  the  palms.  He 
had  spent  a  long  time  in  adjusting  and 
readjusting  their  relative  positions. 

Knowing  of  that  secluded  nook,  know- 
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ing  how  gravely  and  contemplatively  it 
had  l3een  designed,  no  wonder  that  Agnes 
greAV  absent  and  constrained  for  a  moment 
as  she  saw  Arthur  and  Elsie  walk  across 
the  room  to  the  023en  door  leading  thither. 

They  were  both  solemn.  Elsie,  as  she 
stepped  over  the  threshold,  looked  back 
over  her  shoulder,  and  there  was  a  shadow 
in  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  Max; — Avas 
Elsie  mad  ?  Major  Wyndham  cast  no 
glance  behind  him,  but  followed  close  to 
his  loitering  comrade,  as  she  sauntered 
down  the  scented  avenue  of  flowers ;  they 
walked  on  into  the  shadows  out  of  sight. 

Elsie  must  be  mad,  for  when  Major 
Wyndham  pointed  out  the  haven  of  de- 
light amongst  the  palms  yonder,  she  looked 
discontentedly  about  her. 

'  Xobody  is  here,'  she  said,  as  though  an 
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omnium  gatherum,  was  expected  on  two  feet 
square  of  tesselated  pavement. 

'  So  I  am  nobody?' 

'  I  mean,  nobody  but  you.' 

'  Thanks ;  the  explanation  makes  it 
almost  flattering.  You  see,  Elsie,  that 
there  are  exactly  two  chairs.' 

'  Yes,  and  they  are  only  those  horrid 
garden-seats,  dreadfully  uncomfortable ; 
they  don't  slant  down  at  the  back  like  the 
carpet  chairs.' 

Again  she  looked  wistfully  over  her 
shoulder,  but  he  ignored  the  significance 
of  her  attitude,  and  drew  one  of  the  offen- 
sive chairs  an  inch  or  two  forward. 

'  Do  you  want  to  stay  here,  Arthur?' 

'Yes,  I  do.' 

Arthur  had  not,  as  a  rule,  the  mascuhne 

ulty    for   monopolising   '  wan  tings,'  he 
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was  more  aj)t  to  find  out  his  neighbour's 
inclination  and  base  his  desires  upon 
that ;  but  now  he  was  selfish,  Elsie  told 
herself,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair,  obviously  on  the  alert  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  be  ofi*. 

'  As  it   is  a  party^  Arthur,  I  am  afraid 
they  will  think  it  rather   rude  of  us   to 
come  away  by  ourselves  like  this.' 
.    '  I   don't   think   they   will    be   hard  on 
us.' 

'  But  we  can't  even  see  what  they  are 
doing.' 

'  I  can  see  you,  Elsie.' 

'  Then  you  must  have  the  eyes  of  a  cat. 
I  can't  see  anything,  it  is  so  dark ;  do  take 
off  that  dismal  shade.' 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden,  balancing  the 
discarded    shade    with    great    care,   with 
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elaborate  care  upon  the  adjacent  palm. 
As  he  did  this  he  laughed ;  Elsie  heard 
no  jarring  note,  no  hyena-tendency  in 
that  laugh,  but  Arthur,  himself,  did  not 
like  its  tone,  and  cut  it  short  with  a 
sigh. 

'  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?' 

'  At  you.  No,  no,  not  at  you,  but  at  my 
thoughts  about  you.' 

'  Hush — one  moment — don't  talk — listen. 
Agnes  is  going  to  sing,  that's  the  prelude, 
it's  such  a  pretty  song.  Hark,  it  sounds 
well  out  here.' 

But  Major  Wyndham  was  not  to  be 
silenced,  he  went  on  talking  through  the 
music  as  though  Elsie's  wishes  were  of 
no  consequence;  his  voice  half-drowned 
the  soft  notes  of  the  song  which  came 
down  to  them  through  the  flowers. 
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'  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  I  have  brought  you 
away  from  the  people  because  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  alone.  I  have  something  very 
serious  to  say  to  you.' 

He  had  caught  her  full  and  startled  at- 
tention now  ;  she  turned  toAvards  him,  her 
great,  anxious  eyes  raised  to  his  face. 
The  lilies  were  fading  in  her  hair,  and 
drooping  on  her  dress,  but  they  were  fra- 
grant still. 

Poor  Elsie !  there  Avas  a  cloudy  back- 
ground to  this  first  glimpse  into  the  pomps 
and  vanities.  Her  mind  flew  home,  to 
the  prostrate  figure  who  lay  there,  and 
by  whom  Celia  watched  and  yawned ;  to  a 
lonely  soldier  boy;  to — yes,  to  the  butcher's 
bill  which  had  come  in  and  grown,  and 
come  in  and  grown  again,  time  after  time, 
till   the  butcher  waxed  impatient  for  his 

VOL.  II.  T 
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dues.     Poor  butcher,  but  still  poorer  the 
consumer  of  his  wares. 

'What  is  it?' 

He  was,  in  truth,  in  extreme  seriousness, 
so.  white,  so  agitated,  a  strange  Arthur  who 
frightened  her ;  she  shrank  a  foot  From  his 
vicinity. 

'  It  is  this,  Elsie.  What  do  you  think 
of  me  as  a  husband  ?' 

'  A  h-u-s-band !'  She  breathed  again.  A 
weighty  matter  this  to  him,  but  little  to 
her,  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  she  had  feared  to  hear.  '  A  husband  !' 
cheerily  and  sympathetically.  '  Whose 
husband,  Arthur?' 

'  Your  husband.' 

He  was  joking ; — no,  no,  he  meant  it ; 
she  met  his  eyes,  her  chair  grated  on  the 
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tesselatecl  pavement,  she  had  backed  away 
from  him  another  inch  or  tAvo. 

'  It  is  a  simple  question,  Elsie  ;  let  us 
talk  it  over  quietly.' 

He  certainly  was  quiet  enough,  and  she 
sat  still  as  a  statue,  right  against  a  palm- 
tree,  and  cold  through  and  through. 
Arthur  was  so  alarming,  so  desperately 
solemn,  so  stern,  he  must  have  looked  like 
that  when  he  won  his  Victoria  Cross ;  his 
kindliness,  his  genial  smiles,  his  easy 
friendship  all  alike  had  gone. 

'  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  each 
other,  Elsie.  Do  you  think  I  could  make 
3^ou  happy?     I  would  do  my  best.' 

She  mumbled  something  civil,  but  vague. 

'  If  you  will  marry  me,  if  you  think  I 
could  make  you  happy,  the  wedding  must 

T  2 
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not  be  delayed  for  long.  I  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  go  back  to  India  and  my  duties, 
Elsie.' 

She  was  silent.  What  a  blunt,  un- 
decked question  he  had  asked  her.  Was 
that  the  way  in  which  full-fledged  women 
were  won  ?  Might  not  the  prospect  of 
parting  be  hidden,  somehow,  in  alluring 
uncertainty  ?  He  emphasized  the  fact  of 
farewells  and  of  India.  Instinct  told  her 
that  there  was  something  amiss,  something 
altogether  wrong  about  the  wording  of  his 
proposition.  She  looked  at  him  scrutinis- 
ingly ;  she  had  never  liked  her  Y.C.  so 
little  as  she  did  at  the  moment  when  he 
paid  her  this  great  honour. 

^  I  don't  think  you  really  mean  it.' 
'  Elsie,  do  you  imagine  that  a  man  jokes 
about  such  a  matter?' 
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'  I  don't  know,'  uneasily.  '  I  haven't 
seen  many  men — l3ut  I  don't  believe  you 
mean  it.' 

'  I  ask  you  to  marry  me,  Elsie.' 
'  Yes — but  you  don't  mean  it.' 
'  You  liave  said  that  three   times — it  is 
hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.' 
'  It  is  the  same  as  an  answer.' 
•  Then  you  don't  like  me,  Elsie  ?' 
'  You  know  I  like  you,  we  all  like  you, 
everyone   likes  you.     How  could  we  help 
it?     You  have  been  so  good  to  us.' 

These  flattering  generalities  would  not 
do,  he  intended  to  have  a  '  yes '  or  '  no.' 

'  Do  you  like  me  well  enough  to  marry 
me  ?     Think  for  a  moment.' 

She  obeyed  him  and  thought,  though 
she  had  no  cause  to  think,  and  despised 
the  memories  which  came  to  her.     Memo- 
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ries  of  the  butcher's  bill  and  other  bills, 
of  the  food  she  ate,  of  the  clothes  she  wore, 
of  the  conflict  she  had  fought  with  Agnes 
long  ago,  of  her  mother,  of  Celia,  of  the 
boys,  of  the  everlasting  tug,  tug,  tug  of 
the  gaping  ends  of  the  Trevor  income, 
wearying,  eternal,  hopeless  strain  ! 

At  last  she  lifted  her  gloomy  eyes  to  his 
face ;  he  had  altered  in  this  short  time, 
she  realised  that  if  he  wanted  no  more 
of  her  he  at  least  wanted  her  answer  with 
a  deep,  impatient  earnestness  of  desire. 

'  I  do  not  like  you  well  enough  for  that. 
I  could  not  go  to  India,'  trying  to  soften 
the  bluntness  of  the  reply,  '  it  is  so  far 
away.' 

The  tension  of  his  face  relaxed  a  little, 
the  suspense  had  tried  him,  the  loss  of 
Elsie  might  be  faced,  perhaps. 
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'  If  you  liked  me  well  enougli  to  many 
me,'  he  said,  slowly,  '  there  would  be  no 
"  away/'  Where  I  was  would  be  your 
home  and  all  you  wanted.' 

'  Would  it  ?'  dubiously. 

Major  Wyndham  smiled,  the  colour  had 
come  back  into  his  face,  Elsie  was  less 
afraid  of  him,  the  solemnity,  the  great 
seriousness  of  his  manner  was  passing  off. 
The  song  was  ended,  but  the  air  of  the 
ballad  lingered  in  the  hearer's  ears. 

'  Yes,  Elsie,  it  would,  indeed.' 

'  But  I  could  not  leave  everybody — for 
some  one — new.' 

'  If  there  was  no  question  of  leave- 
taking?  If  I  did  not  go  to  India  at  all, 
Avould  that  alter  the  case  ?  Think  it  over 
a  moment,  Elsie?' 

'  I  have  thouofht.' 
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'  And  it  was  no  good  ?' 

'  None  at  all ;  it  is  to  feel^  not  to  tliink^ 
Arthur.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  unconscious  dig- 
nity in  these  last  words. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  be  angry  Avith 
me,  Elsie,  because  of  this  ?  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  less  good  friends 
in  future,  is  there  ?' 

'  None — but  I  wish  you  had  not  said  all 
this.' 

'  Won't  you  forget  it  has  been  said.' 

She  assented  eagerly,  that  was  just  what 
she  would  do,  she  would  forget.  She 
w^anted  to  be  as  they  had  l)een,  no  change 
nt  all.  She  did  not  like  '  nonsense,'  he 
w^inced  at  the  word,  but  he  was  acquies- 
cent ;  there  should  be  no  more  '  nonsense,' 
he   promised,  they  would  both  forget  all 
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that  had  been  said,  it  was  a  secret  they 
shared,  Init  which  shoukl  be  buried  out  of 
their  sight. 

'  You'll  soon  forget,'  Elsie  had  risen  and 
her  eyes  were  lightened  by  a  spark  of 
malice,  '  very  soon,  because  I  don't  believe 
you  meant  it.  Arthur.' 

'  You  are  as  unimpressionable  as 
Precautia." 

3Iajor  AVyndham  shoAved  a  courage, 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  over  his  re- 
buff; he  had  recovered  his  usual  man- 
ner, if  there  was  a  sad  look  in  his  worn 
eyes,  unobservant  Elsie  did  not  notice 
it. 

The  rectory  carriage  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  (Jaks.  Major  AYyndham  and  Max 
had  elected  to  walk  the  short  distance 
home  too'ether,  the  rector  was  talking'  to 
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his  host,  and  Agnes  accompanied  Elsie  to 
the  cloak-room. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  ^  has  it  been  nice, 
Elsie?     Have  you  enjoyed  yourself?' 

'  Yes,  I  enjoyed  myself.  I — I  liked  the 
ice  pudding.' 

'  You  look  so  lovely.' 

'  Precautia  said  I  looked  quite  pretty.' 

Elsie  Avas  enveloping  herself  in  her 
cloak,  she  was  standing  back  to  her  sister ; 
in  the  glass  she  saw  her  beautiful  face. 
Was  that  face  the  traitor  which  had  in- 
duced Arthur  to  say  things  that  he  had  not 
meant.  She  made  an  unflattering  grimace 
at  her  reflection,  yet  she  exonerated  the 
ofl*ender  from  blame,  she  did  not  believe 
he  had  even  seen  that  she  had  a  face  in 
the  conservatory  ; — and   she  was  to  forget 
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what  lie  liad  said,  not  to  j)nzzle  her  head 
as  to  why  he  had  said  it. 

'  You  haven't  enjoyed  yourself,  Elsie.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  but  not  so  very  much.' 

'  You  were  a  long  while — in — the 
conservatory.' 

'  Yes,  a  very,  very  long  while  ;  we 
missed  your  song.' 

'  You  could  hear  it  there.' 

'  But  we  didn't  listen  ;  Arthur  talked.' 

'  He  looks  tired,  Elsie.' 

'  Does  he?' 

'  I  thought  he  looked  ill.' 

'  A  touch  of  ague,  I  think  he  said.  He 
is  going  away  to-morrow.' 

'  Yes,  to  the  Lelys — but  only  for  a 
week.' 

'  For  lono'er  than  that,  Ao^nes.' 
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'  What  do  you  mean,  Elsie  ?  Not — for 
altogether?' 

'  For  a  fortnight.  Yes,  Mr.  Wyndhani, 
I  am  coming.  Good-night,  Aggie ;  you 
look  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba — in  her 
minority.     Good-night. ' 

No  Avonder  Elsie  was  quiet  and  had  not 
thoroughly  enjoyed  herself,  for  Major 
Wyndhani  had  said  good-bye,  and  a  fort- 
night was  a  weary  long  time. 
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